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CHAPTER I. 

/^N a bleak afternoon, about a fortnight after- 
" wards, the wind was howling over the 
jagged cliffs, sweeping the moorland ridge of 
Cefyn Bryn in the distance; and driving the 
withered dishonoured leaves, that had been 
clinging to the rough unfriendly boughs, in ed- 
dies from the adjacent woods. Its angry gusts 
penetrated with jeering violence into the lonely 

« 

churchyard, which was almost overhanging the 
shore, within sound of the " sounding sea/' 

The sky was overcast, and the far-off horizon 
line was blurred with mist. Showers of rain fell 
at intervals, hiding the dull leaden colour of the 
sea, the yellowish brown of the sands, and the 
knig headland which was changing from purple 
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to grey. Every now and then these showers 
ceased, revealing the tors broken in their out- 
lines, the ponderous boulders protruding from 
the waters, and the white, curling, crested waves 
which were leaping playfully up to the rocks, 
and leaving them bare as they receded to the 
suction of the tide. 

A slight figure, clad in black, sat by a new 
stone in the churchyard. Very cold and grey was 
the appearance of the stone, in spite of some 
wet fern leaves and a few autumnal flowers 
which had been strewn upon it. The pitiless 
wind had whirled the leaves away, and they lay 
on the grass at the woman's feet. Very calm 
and deathly white, waa her small pale face, as 
she sat listening to the monotonous dirge of 
the wind, the plash and murmur of the waters ; 
looking down, as in a dream^ at the swathes of 
shadow which were now beginning to appear 
on the sea, varied with gleams of tremulous 
light, which had a spectral look in them, at the 
crystal wall of the breaking waves, and the glis- 
tening margin like a mirror which was left on 
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the beach of brown sand where the tide was 
going down. She was thinking of the un- 
fathomable depths which were beyond, of the vast 
heaving bosom of the everchanging ocean, and 
of her own utter loneliness in life, and the thrill 
came over her which is caused by infinity. 

"Changing, changing," she thought, "and 
none of us are missed. Sucked in one after the 
other like those restless waves, whose little lives 
are over when they beat themselves to death. 
I only can mourn for her, and who is left to 
mourn for mer 

Charley was made of sterner stuff than the 
little heai-t which had so readily broken, the lit- 
tle body which had been so easily destroyed by 
its grief, which lay buried on that spot. She 
could sit quietly bearing the pain of loneliness, 
which felt as if it must endure for ever. But not 
the less was she tormented with assailing ques- 
tions. 

"Had it been so," she asked, "with the myriads 
and myriads of souls which had passed away 
from this earth ? It was overwhelming to think 

b2 
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of the inotimerable multitude who muat have 
suffered as acutely as she did I Was humau love 
granted only to intensify human anguish? Could 
the will of God in the creation of the world be 
tiius thwarted?" Everything seemed involved 
in a dark veil of mystery, which obscured if it 
did not entirely prevent the light. 

She shuddered as she thought of the great 
desert of years, bare and cold, which lay before 
hen 

There was an uttemess of desolation about 
the poor soUtary girl— who possessed more ac- 
quaintance with the burial turf than she did with 
those above it — which seemed to match the wild 
solitude of the place. 

So thought the man who stood watching her 
with folded arms in yearning pity, taking in all 
the details of the face which was so full of sup- 
pressed anguish, that he forgot his own sorrows 
in one glimpse at its blank misery. 

Away amongst the lakes and mountains, or in 
crowded continental towns, he had never been 
able to forget the desparing expression ot the 
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poor girl's face, as he had seen it in some of 
his last interviews with her, or the miserable 
loneliness of her life. 

That despairing expression seemed to have 
gained upon her. Charley was changed indeed. 
Her eyes had been always pensive, and her 
lips always sensitive. But the former were 
now sunken into caverns, and the latter were 
drawn down at their corners. Her physical 
beauty had decreased, but the spiritual beauty 
which had always been hers, was enhanced by 
this apparent change for the worse. The in- 
tensity of character which is only to be won by 
sore experience, shone out from her face. And 
yet she was evidently of too fine and delicate 
a fibre to be able to win a living for herself in 
the world. 

Under any other circumstances the looker-on 
would have been fully aware of the subtle touches 
of poetry in the scene before him. The muddy 
red earth of the pathway was marked with the 
prints of the girl's wandering feet. The violence 
of the wind had disordered her dress, and the 
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glory of her hair, unfestened from its usual 
confinement, was streaming to her waist. He 
could see her wet eyelashes beneath thepnrple- 
lidded eyes, and one arm in its helpless aban- 
donment lying on the cold stone. Under her 
feet were the hardy ferns fluttering about on 
the dank grass, as if in merry unconsciousness 
of her agonized sorrow ; whilst the remorse- 
less sea was moaning beneath, with no sound 
even from a sea-bird to break the awful loneli- 
ness. 

"Would to God I could comfort herl" he 
thought to himself. " But she looks so fiir 
apart from me in her spiritual elevation. And 
perhaps the sanctity of such grief ought not to 
be disturbed." 

She changed her position, and he ventured to 
approach her. 

She seemed to feel the approach of some one 
though she did not look round. The fluttering 
which quickened her pulse was obvious. 

" Charley P 

How she started 1 The blood rushed into 
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her white face — ^the hands were stretched out — 
the delicate lips were a-quiver. 

"Bryan — Mr. Maxwell — oh — ^why did you 
come ?" 

" Walk about with me," he answered quietly. 
" You ought not to sit there any longer. You 
have sat there much too long already." 

And then, turning to her very gently, he 
asked, " How are you f " 

She shrank — putting down her hands, and 
wringing them with a pitiful gesture which 
went to his heart, — ^her eyes on the grey stone. 
He took her hand— drew it through his arm 
with gentle force— and made her take two or 
three turns up and down the walk. 

" Charley," he said, " this will not do ; you 
must not expose yourself to these winds — and 
clad as you ar^. It is not right, Charley." 

There was a little silence, and he continued. 

" Let us speak of it. It will be better for 
you to speak of it. Your sister is at rest. You 
would not have her go through the sad proba- 
tioxL all again. You would not call her back* 
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Her gentle childlike spirit oonld not have 
straggled with the world. Dorothy might 
hare suffered withont improvement. She could 
not encounter the evil. She was one of those 
who do not seem to require that continual dis- 
cipline, involved in a longer life, which is re- 
served for the training of stronger natures. 
Charley, do not let it kill you. Afiber all, we 
may have most need to pity the man who 
would surely have drawn back if he could have 
forseeh the ruin which he has wrought." 

He forced himself to say all this in the gen- 
tlest of tones — ^feeling that it was necessary to 
break through the silence which she had impos- 
ed upon herself. If he could make her weep, 
even that might be good. There was another 
momentary spasm — a sudden dilating of her 
eyes. Her lips trembled, and her hands were 
tightly clenched together. 

" God may forgive him," she said ; "I do not 
feel as if I ever can .... She loved him to 
the end ; but she ought to have hated him ; she 
ought to have flung him from her with scom-^ 
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to have told him to his face that he was a base, 
mercenary villain 1 Mr. Maxwell, there are poor 
ignorant creatures who have never been taught 
to distinguish good from evil, punished with 
death for a crime less than this I Oh I why 
did you speak of itt — ^it makes me mad I" 

Then she burst into the tears he had wished 
to see, and the sound went sobbing away 
amongst the trees, fle did not answer her ; he 
had scarcely been aware before of the passion 
which smouldered beneath the quiet exterior. 
He waited and looked at her with a patient, 
pitiful smile, holding her little hand in his, as if 
he would give her courage to endure, and 
strengthen her in a fetherly way. 

He knew that she had been strong to conquer, 
by the simple power of her self-sacrificing de- 
votion, and that the conqueror's power would 
come to her again. He waited almost expectant 
of the words which followed. 

" I know I am wrong. I know who it was 
that said ^Vengeance is mine.' But oh, Mr. 
Maxwell, my sister's death was as much caused 
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by the cruelty and injustice of your brother as 
if he had murdered her intentionally." 

" I know it — I know it," answered Bryan in a 
husky voice, which had a strange sound in it 
He waited, and tried to make it clear, but was 
forced to proceed. " These are grievous thought^ 
for you to* allow your mind to dwell upon. 
Mental suffering is hard enough to bear, I 
know; there is no sickness like the sickness 
of the spirit.' He waited again. He did not 
say **/ have fought the spectre in its worst 
form, and I have not yielded."|j But he con- 
tinued after a minute, ** You are young ; your 
life is all before you. There is a happiness which 
is higher than pleasure." 

He tried to speak without despondency. There 
was an impressive dignity in his manner, but he 
did not deceive Charley. 

For the first time she looked at him, and no* 
ticed that his cheeks were hollow and sunburnt, 
and that his broad thoughtful brow was marked 
with lines of care, whilst the fair moustache and 
the hair parted in the middle — after the fashiou 
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of the old Anglo-Saxon portraits — ^were already 
Btreaked with white. There were tender melan- 
choly lights in the expressive grey eyes, which 
made her think of what he had endured. 

" I can't thank you," she said quietly, " for 
coming, I don't know how many miles, to be 
kind to me. It is like you. But what was the 
use of it f It is all over now." 

He pressed her hand and looked his answer. 

"Are you sorry for me? is anyone sorry?" 
she said listlessly ; and yet, though she scarcely 
knew it herself this sorrow and sympathy from 
another seemed to lighten her burden a little. 

"Dorothy is safe," he answered. "I have 
come to remind you that you have another work 
before you now." 

" No, no," she said, drawing her arm away 
suddenly from his, and setting her lips with the 
old resolute look. " Mr. Maxwell, you cannot 
talk of that ; do you forget ?" 

" Our compact ? No, I remember it perfectly. 
I was to wait six months, and see if I was of the 
same mind at the end of that time. Well, the 
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SIX moDths are nearly over, and I want you, 
Charley." 

She looked at him in perplexity — in bewilder- 
ed incredulity. She did not yet believe he 
could be in earnest, though she felt that he 
spoke with respectful tenderness. She had a 
sort of terror of giving away to her own incli- 
nations in the matter. It was his happiness 
alone which she ought to seek* 

" No, no," she said, despondingly, " it is only 
your goodness — ^no, it must not, shall not be ; 
there are reasons against it." 

He was a little confounded, a little disap- 
pointed. The sad passivity about her, which 
had been almost irritating, was gone. She had 
roused into life, she had hinted at more than 
lay on the surface. Was it possible that sorrow 
could have sharpened her faculties of observa- 
tion, and gifted her with a power of analysis 
and moral divination ? Had it given her a grasp 
more comprehensive and entire? Could it be 
possible that she had discovered his secret t He 
shrank from the thought. Yet what, after all, 
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was this secret, but one to be shared with his 
future wife ? The more he thought of it, the 
more he was convinced that his ill-fated love 
had passed away. The shock had been violent 
and cruel, like the tearing away of a limb, but 
nothing but the wound was left. And why 
should that wound be for ever a torment to 
him t He had flattered himself that the sharp- 
ness of the remembrance, which still cut like a 
hidden knife, causing inward bleeding, was no 
more to be seen than those instruments of tor^ 
ture which are discovered blood-stained after 
the death of the ascetic. It was a reproach to 
his manhood that the torture should be there. 
He winced, and put his hand to his side. 

She looked into his face with eyes that had 
grown steadfast, scanning the change of every 
feature, and noticing for the first time the white- 
ness of his lips. Then she suddenly changed in 
look, voice, and manner. 

" Bryan, oh I Bryan I are you ill T" 
** Not at all, only I want you to take care of 
me, Charley. Will you T" 
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She shrank again, clasped her fingers tightly, 
and lowering her eyes, that he might not see 
the fluttering look of apprehension, the instinc- 
tive yearning in them, said, 

"Tell me the truth, you are ill — ^you have 
been ill! I will be your nurse, your friend, 
your companion. I will help you like a ser- 
vant Oh ! I forgot, it would be 

wrong I " 

" Not at all, if you will be one thing more— my 
wife. Charley," he said, taking the unwilling 
hands, '^ is it so hard!" 

Charley shrank no longer. She lifted her 
eyes and faced him steadily. 

** You know that it would not be hard to me. 
It seems to me that it would be false pride if I 
dared not to tell you — ^what you know already 
— that I love you ; but not for that reason," she 
said, drawing up her slight firail figure, " will I 
marry you. Do you think I will let you make 
yourself for ever miserable, out of charity ?" 

" Charley !" 

**Do you think," she went on, unheeding, "that 
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I mistake your pity for love ? Do you think I 
do not know all the story of the past, and the 
depth of the generosity that would help you to 
hide your motives from me ? No, Bryan," she 
continued, with a sudden abandonment to her 
involuntary half-scorn, and a smile of selfless 
tenderness, "you know what they said, that 
there was a stain upon her name — on hers — on 
hers — ^that no one would speak to her — and that 
I — ^I acted imprudently in trying to save her. 
You are pitiful to me for this, but you mistake 
if you think I mind it for myself. It will be 
forgotten if I remain as I am, but if I become 
your wife people may give their own explana- 
tion of our marriage. No, I cannot take your 
charity." 

He answered nothing for awhile, walking in 
silence by her side ; and she, wrapt in the soli- 
tariness of her own suffering, scarcely noticed 
him until they neared the grave once more. 
Then she looked up. So pale and worn, so 
thinned with long endurance, was the face next 
hers — the fece of the man she loved — ^that the 
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weary look in it struck her with a sudden 
stab. 

" Bryan T 

" So, Charley," he said, with a tired sigh, " you 
will let me go back to my work again as I came, 
alon^. Well, let it be so, the end may not be 
very far off. But, dear, I am not so proud as 
you. And yet, if you cannot confide your all 
to me, and trust me to keep your honour unim- 
paired — if you don't know that the reports which 
you mention are less than nothing to me, you 
cannot love me much, I think." There was an- 
other pause, and he went on. " You are a pure, 
good, faithful creature ; the man will be happy 
who can call you wife, and yet you let a mere 
fancy keep us asunder. Our love may not be 
perfect, dear — few things, it seems to me lately, 
are perfect in this world. There may be old 
memories to come between us, old scars which 
cannot be easily healed. But, Charley, these 
things make my need for you all the greater ; if 
you drive me from you, promise to say a prayer 
for me now and then. 
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The evening was drawing in. He moved to 
go. But the soft trembling fingers wandered 
from the stone on Dorothy's grave, to the 
hand that was ready to have and to hold them 
till death. She had no longer the persistency 
to keep to her resolution, no longer the strength 
to' put him away from her, but allowed him to 
take these fingers in his, and suffered him to 
enfold her in his arms. 

The wind, which was shifting and veering to 
the east, had swept the clouds away. The sun's 
disc, like a ball of fire, was just above the verge 
of the ocean. The tender purple of the hills was 
burnished with its rich rays ; and the sea, of the 
colour of half-cool iron, was just rippled with a 
few quiet waves, when, by that grave, Bryaja 
bared his head, and thanked God for the gift of 
a true woman's love. 
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CHAPTER n. 

rpHEY walked back as if in a dream — one of 
-*- those dreams, which, like foretastes of fd- 
tnre bliss, transfigure everything for ns occa- 
sionally in this life of ours. The ruby glowhad dis- 
appeared, &ding before it vanished into a clear 
topaz light above the horizon, but there was stili 
a fiskint reflection of it in the western sky. And 
already the evening mist, which, by a mysterious 
law of amalgamation, makes appearances seem 
like realities even in the natural world, was en- 
veloping the sea and hanging in films over the 
hills, as Bryan wrapped Charley's cloak more 
closely around her, and led her back to Martha's 
cottage. 

It seemed to Charley as if some unseen agency 
had torn asunder the barriers which divided them 
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from the spirit-land, and as if Dorothy were 
present with her, telling her to grieve no more. 

The dismal thoughts of mortality and decay 
which had haunted her imagination but a few 
hours before, and which seemed to have been 
heightened by the sight of the sodden earth, 
and the presence of the falling leaves, had alto- 
gether passed away. She had no more thought 
of death as a curse, only the sense of a great 
calm. For the first time she was beginning to 
understand how death itself might be permitted 
to enlarge the horizon of life, and was seeing 
beyond its " mystic margin," with newer and 
more extended powers of vision. The girl was 
no foolish sentimentalist, inclined to rush from 
one extreme of feeling into another. But this 
consciousness reconciled her to a fact from which 
otherwise she might have shrunk with a species 
of shame — the fact that a strange new beatitude 
had been coming upon her even in the midst of 
her sorrow, so that the horrors of the last few 
months seemed to be blotted out. 

Could she think without gratitude of the 

C2 
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heart-struggles which were over; could she 

« 

remember that she had no longer to go out 
into the world to earn a scanty pittance 
amongst unappreciative people, without a thrill 
of relief, that she had found a shelter to pro- 
tect her from the misery which had threatened 
her I It was almost as impossible for the wo- 
man to help being glad, as it must have been 
for the dove when it returned to the ark after 
all that weary wandering over the drear 
expanse of waters. 

It had been a long, long night ; the darkness 
had been overpowering. But fresh sunshine 
was suddenly flooding her soul. God's beni- 
son was encircling her. His peace seemed to 
be coming back to her, like rain into the thirsty 
ground. She seemed to hear it whispering to 
her in the '* ripples of the air." She was elec- 
trified with fresh vitality, alive again with the 
strange new life of love. She felt faint and 
weary with the sense of this reaction. She 
moved her lips, but it was impossible to speak. 
Indeed neither she nor Bryan could have re- 
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peated afterwards what they said to each other 
in that memorable walk. He too had a vague 
feeling that he must have been dreaming, and 
that everything would vanish and leave him as 
he was before. He too had an undefined sense 
of being relieved of an intense weight, beneath 
which he had been staggering ; for his bravery 
in bearing his cross had not made it any 
lighter. 

At the cottage door Martha met them with 
a bewildered expression, which was almost 
whimsical on her usually prim features. Her 
" old man," who, in a sailor's hat and a suit of 
corduroy, was smoking his pipe in the adjacent 
kitchen, was snapped up for his want of tact, 
when he hobbled to the door and asked curious 
questions, in a strange unmellifluous accent of 
the broadest Welsh, which fortunately neith^ 
Bryan nor Charley could comprehend. 

Martha bustled him into a corner, as though 
he had been a useless bale of goods, while she 
prepared her best apartment, that the " strange 
gentleman" might have tea. To the artist's 
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eye, the kitchen — with its sanded floor, its old 
kettle singing on the fire, the flitch of bacon 
and dried ham hanging from the ceiling, the 
rough clean cloth spread on the table, and the 
pet pieces of china and glass ranged on the 
dresser, — was in itself sufficiently picturesque. 
But old Martha would not be satisfied without 
getting out her home-made cakes and best fresh 
butter. 

A little while before Bryan had thought that 
the small pleasures of this life would be for 
ever indifierent to him. But life began to have 
fresh attractions when Mrs. Griffiths had 
kindled a blaze in the room, which was Air- 
nished with comical old-world relics, and smelt 
of rose leaves and dried lavender. Life won a 
glow from the warm fireside with Charley, 
visible by its light, with an unearthly lustre in 
her dark eyes, like a saint with a halo round her. 

He had tales to tell of his summer rambles. He 
had not been to beaten routes, buttobreezy moun- 
tains and lovely untrodden valleys, to invigorate 
his weakened frame by a fiill delicious draught of 
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the nectar of pure air, and to rest his soul by 
a sight of the glorious works of the Almighty. 
He had travelled in an easy Odyssean manner, 
making sketches of the scenery, and studying 
by the way those collateral sciences, which he 
considered to be intimately connected with his 
art. He delighted like Kepler in attempting 
to think " God's thoughts after Him." 

"And now," he said to Charley, "we must 
go back to work. I say * we,' for I can't work 
without you. I can take a lodging at the 
hotel, which is only about a mile away from 
here. I am determined not to go to London 
alone. Wifie, will you be afraid of the life I" 

To be married at the same church where that 
funeral service had been read, so short a time 
ago. How impossible it all seemed to her. She 
was a little disconcerted to find he expected 
that the marriage should take place so soon. 
She wished to persuade him that there should 
be a necessary delay ; and yet, at the same time, 
the recollection flashed upon her that she had no 
home to go to in the interval. 
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There web no afiTectation, no artificial prudery 
about Charley. She looked down at her deep 
black dress, and then at Bryan's face, so pale 
and sorrowful-looking, in spite of its sunburnt 
hue, and thanked God for the sense of protec- 
tion which she had in this man's presence ; at 
the same time consenting that the ceremony, 
which it seemed so strange to think of, should 
take place as soon as the necessary formalities 
could be complied with. She knew that she 
must of necessity have done this; for where 
could she go — who would protect her if she 
insisted upon waiting? 

And perhaps there was another reason in her 
heart of hearts. She felt anxious about Bryan, 
so anxious that she persuaded ^m to rest in the 
big chair,, which Mrs. Griffiths had wheeled for- 
ward especially for her use. And when that 
good woman peeped in, as she did every now 
and then, on pretence of playing propriety, she 
was astonished to see "Miss Charley's young 
man," who ought to have been otherwise occu- 
pied, leaning back with closed eyes in his tempo- 
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rary exhaustion. And when Martha crept away 
to make dissatisfied comments on the subject, 
" Miss Charley," so far from resenting the insult, 
sat looking wistfully at him. He was almost 
asleep, and the gloomy expression which had 
become habitual to his features during the last 
few months — the sad look which he could con- 
trol by an effort of will when he was awake — 
was creeping back again with its indelible 
stamp. 

Charley was a proud woman, or thought her- 
self to be one. But a proud woman may do 
strange and unexpected things. She rose on 
tiptoe, and passed her arms about his neck. 
He did not look up. She thought he was 
sleeping, and, unasked, she pressed two kisses on 
his forehead, the last longer and more steady 
than the first. She did it quietly and placidly, 
no flush was on her cheek. 

Bryan smiled, between sleeping and waking. 
He did not clearly know what had taken place. 
But the shadow passed away from his face, and 
he gave a little half-unconscious sigh, the sigh 
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ora child that had been comforted in its mother's 
arms. The fever which had been like madness 
was over for ever; but something pra^r and 
better, the calm tide of a never-ending love, was 
wellmg up in his heart. A tide which, deep and 
unabated in its fulness, should flow on with 
ever-widening sweep, though the ebbing of pas- 
sion had left the sands of life apparently arid, 
unprofitable, and forsaken. 
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CHAPTER III. 

lYTHILE these things had been passing in 
' ' Wales, life of a very different sort had 
been going on elsewhere. Amongst the crowd 
of tourists who flocked like a swarm of bees to 
the Continent, " doing " everything according to 
the current slang of the day, an invalid lady 
and her niece had attracted much notice, who 
had travelled from one foreign watering-place 
after another, " trying the waters," as another 
phrase is. Spa, Wiesbaden, Ems, and other less 
hackneyed places, had been tried by them in 
turn, apparently to no purpose. And now, 
wearier than ever of coming across the people 
who were going in regular routine beat, such as 
the couriers or the guide-books invariably mark- 
ed out, and who never diverged to untrodden 
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spots which Murray did not mention, they were 
coming back to Baden, intending to rest there 
for a time, and to go from thence by easy stages 
to Brussels. 

They had left London in the beginning of 
July. Miss Armitage had been pronounced to 
be "decidedly better." But the doctors who 
were weary of her continual relapses, and who 
argued badly of her case from certain constitu- 
tional tendencies, which were now for the first 
time beginning to manifest themselves, sug- 
gested a journey to the Continent as the best 
hope of recruiting her strength. 

Sara caught eagerly at the idea. 

" Change of air and fresh society," she said, 
'* would set Aunt Jenny up." 

It did not suit her purpose to admit that she 
herself had a secret hankering after some such 
change. Not only was she sick of London, of 
its variety of amusements, and its constant 
round of morning and evening engagements, 
but she longed to burst other barriers, and get 
away from her acquaintances more entirely than 
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she could do if she were obliged to remain in 
England. The desire to breathe a different at- 
mosphere, and to see fresh scenes, came upon 
her like a strange unsated thirst. 

A thirst which verysoon was gratified. Somuch 
so, that even Miss Trevanion's maid wondered 
at her mistress's indifference to the beauties of 
natural scenery. Sometimes Sara did not exert 
herself even to look out of the railway carriage 
-windows. For the days were often hot, and she 
would complain of being tired, and sleep all the 
way. Her spirit was not in tune for studying 
the grandeur of nature. 

" I hate the penance of sight-seeing," she ex- 
plained to Miss Armitage. " I pity the British 
tourist who is condemned to plod through the 
treadmill of his daily work. I never can enjoy 
myself if I have to enjoy. The world would be 
' very tolerable,' you know, but for its pleasures." 

Little noticeable change had taken place in 
Sara during the last few months. Yet Lawrence 
Bouth, who joined the party at Spa in August, 
could discern a change in her, w^hich was not 
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manifest to those who were constantly with her. 
Her eyes were not only dark ; they had become 
piercing in their intensity. Her colour was 
more hectic, and her cheeks were thinner. Her 
figure was still aristocratic, but it had lost its 
ease of movement. She smiled almost con- 
stantly, showing her teeth like specimens of 
polished ivory in the stereotyped smile. Yet 
, her depression was sometimes so evident that 
she made no attempt to hide it, whilst at other 
times she would indulge in the strangest freaks. 

" She's becoming a fast woman," he thought, 
and steeled himself to bear it. " There's some- 
thing hard even about her beauty. It lacks the 
element of feminine softness." 

He watched her again, and tried to define the 
change. Her head was as beautifiiUy poised on 
her shoulders, her neck and chin were as fault- 
less in chiselling as before; yet many a man 
might be excused for feeling, as he looked at 
her, that this was not the woman he could 
choose to be the companion of his life. Sara 
had gained in some respects, but she had surely 
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loBt in others. Lawrence Bonth preferred the 
diamond comparatively unpolished as it had 
been, to this new set stone, which was catching 
the light in all its sharp-cut facets. 

He did not " get on " as he had once done with 
his ward. The irritating feeling of being 
watched was intolerable to her. The change 
in Sara made him querulous, and, after a short 
time, he went home again to his work, weary 
and out of sorts. 

" You must look after her now," he forced 
himself to write to Rosswith Maxwell, whom he 
avoided in company without seeming to avoid 
him, "/have taken the charge of her all these 
years, and now the task will devolve upon you. 
One sentence comprises it all, she is * getting 
talked about ;' and however a man may covet 
such notoriety, nothing more unfortunate can 
happen to a woman." 

After this letter had been received, Sara was 
called upon more often to play the r6le of bride- 
elect to the dark, handsome " Englisher," who 
occasionally dogged her footsteps, covertly 
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BometimeB, for Sara would permit no sort of 
espionage. She would only see Rosswith when 
it suited her humour. And her humour with 
him was to be cold, distraite^ and self-absorbed, 
with a hidden inward raging of which she was 
conscious. Otherwise she was still the brilliant 
heiress, courting every possible excitement to 
stimulate her wearied feelings; yet cherishing 
secret repulsions and dislikes, which were hidden 
under the smile of q. saddened heart. , " She 
doesn't look happy," people said behind her 
back. " Take my word for it, she will soon go 
off." 

Some of them were glad to make the prophe- 
cy, for Sara was the cynosure of all eyes. The 
whole place was ringing with her praises. Her 
dress and appearance were described as the 
" only things worth looking at." Her patterns 
were borrowed ; the style of her hair was imitat- 
ed. Her hats, her bonnets, or the horses which 
she rode, were the subjects of constant remark. 
There were jealous English visitors who some- 
what vulgarly declared that Miss Trevanion 
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just happened to be " the rage" for a time ; and 
there were women who raised their eyebrows, 
and said " they didn't see why she should be so 
spoilt or run after — there was nothing at all 
wonderful about her." Yet these very women 
were pleased to be told that their daughters re- 
sembled the popular heiress, and they themselves 
so far yielded to the weaknesses of others as to 
deign to look after her, and criticize every fold 
in her dress. 

Envy took an ugly form with some of them ; 
they hinted things that were not true ; and Sara, 
whose coquetry had become harder, brighter, 
less harmless than before, was vain-glorious 
enough to enjoy her perilous pre-eminence. 
The breath of incense was always grateful to 
her. She could pay back every impertinence 
with interest, whilst she vielded to a natural 
impulse to entertain and enliven. " It's perfectly 
true ; it's a mere chance," she said carelessly, 
" whether one hits the taste, and chances to be 
in the fashion or not. I'm very sorry if I nip 
anybody's prospects in the bud. I suppose 
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these gtout English mothers get tired of hawk- 
ing about their wares, and the virgins themselves 
are sour with keeping. I'm very sorry for them, 
but it isn't my fault." 

But, if she was no favourite with her own sex, 
she was always popular amongst men, who could 
not cherish any rancour where Sara was con- 
cerned. She was equally admired by the Bel- 
gique " magnificents," the Prussian attaches, and 
the Austrian officers, who, she said, "danced 
like nobody else in the world." The " Trevan- 
ion," as they had familiarly begun to call her 
(Bosswith was stung into fury when he first 
heard the name), was said to " make the run- 
ning^' wherever she went. At Spa, and at Ems, 
as well as at Baden, she had come in contact with 
bold-eyed " Busses," piquante " Franfaises," and 
fair-haired Marguerites ; but she was always 
said to have " points " enough to make the bet- 
ting heavy upon her. She had offers by the 
dozen, in spite of her engagement, from impos- 
sible-to-be-pronounced-named gentlemen, whose 
pedigprees, by their own showing, were consider- 
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ably longer than their purses. But it soon began 
to be mooted about that, though she was frank 
and pleasant up to a certain point, beyond that 
point nobody could make an impression on her. 
This report did not satisfy Rosswith, who, when 
Sara appeared in the drive in a basket-carriage,* 
with a wolf-skin for a rug, and the prettiest pair 
of ponies which could be boasted in the place, 
ventured to offer a hesitating rebuke. 

" Why," he asked, " would she do such very 
noticeable things t" (he did not like to hint at 
her unnecessary extravagance). But he argued 
that there was a sort of presumption in dressing 
differently from other people, and that nothing 
which was exceptional could be forgiven to 
women. • 

"Don't you know," she said indifferently, 
" that I long ago refused to be compressed into 
any ancient moulds, to please you or other peo- 
ple. I live my life after my own fashion. I told 
you it would be so." 

" It is for your sake I speak," he said with 
an attempt at tenderness; "you must not make 
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yoiir»elf too cheap. I value you too much." 
*♦ I shall always bo cheap," she answered, giv- 
ing utteratico to some of the bitterness and defi- 
aiico which wore eating out her heart. " The 
rruu'Ay is in your own hands. I have wondered 
at your slowness in pointing out my short- 
comings. But you can't say I wish to deceive 
you. I toll you plainly, that not any of the men 
wlio (jhattor with me, and joke with me, really 
roMpoct nie. They value me as I valued myself 
when I accepted you — a man whose mind is de- 
void of all groat and noble thoughts — ^as my 
future husband, when I bound myself to your 
h^vol. Wo can't do anything reasonable, — we 
(!an't expect to read, or think together ; you 
kno\^ as well as I do that society must be our 
only resource. You must amuse yourself in your 
way, and I must take mine." 

The languid matter-of-fact way in which she 

uttered this speech positively made him start 

and shiver. For the moment he almost longed 

to be free of this woman. He had long ago be- 

' ^1111 to frut at the fact that she should be so '' in- 
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fernally clever," and to "wish to heaven that 
she did not crush him so by her superiority." It 
was perfectly true that he had not cared lately 
to be much in her society — true, that there were 
no subjects of conversation between them. 

Sara had lost her opportunity of reforming 
Rosswith Maxwell, and was perfectly aware that 
she had lost it. 

When he knew her first, her influence had 
acted upon him as a sort of moral showerbath. 
There were possibilities of good in him, which 
she might have brought to light. The inevitable 
spell, which a powerful nature exerts over a 
feeble one, was acting on him for the better. 
But her conduct had soon embittered him, and 
thrown him back on himself. She had shown 
no disposition to comply with any of his wishes 
— no interest in his career — no desire for his 
welfare. And the slough of evil which he could 
not cast off unaided any more than the leopard 
could change its spots, was enveloping him more 
deeply and fatally than ever. There were times 
when he was agonized at the thought of the 
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wreck which he had made of the whole of his 
past life ; but this agony made him plunge more 
deeply into the vortex of dissipation, in the vain 
hope of drowning useless regret. The more 
spiritual part of his degraded nature seemed on- 
ly to have been aroused that he might stifle its 
npbraidings. He tried to comfort himself with 
fatalism ; he tried to be insottdant ; but he was 
gnawing his own heart out with envy and dis- 
content. 

He looked at Sara as she spoke. There was 
nothing apparently repelling in the quiet vari- 
ations of her pleasing voice, no consciousness in 
her unchanging face of having aimed a Parthian 
shaft. It was a face so handsome, yet so unlove- 
ly — ^like one of the coloured statues of some 
ancient goddess — ^untouched by any human 
feeling. 

" Deep in her hidden heart" the remembrance 
of the past existence of some emotion " might 
fester," but there was no outward sign of any- 
thing so commonplace. 

Rosswith's lips were compressed, his brows 
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were contracted ; there was a good deal of the 
tiger in him yet, but he knew perfectly well that 
it would be uselesB for him to attempt to vent his 
rage upon Sara, even if he could venture upon 
such imprudence. He might as well beat him- 
self to death against an unmoving rock. 

Yet he was painfully conscious of the bitter, 
impotent, surging, passionate indignation, which 
dared only betray itself by the clenched hands 
and the blanched face. His breath came quick 
and fast as he panted out the words, 

" You are hard and cruel to me ; whatever my 
errors may have been in the past, you might give 
a fellow a chance for the present." 

If she was touched by his words, she was not 
thrown off her guard. 

Beyond a certain point she could not dissem- 
ble. She was beginning to find Rosswith out. 
She knew that he had deliberately deceived her 
about his prospects and his pursuits, but that he 
could be critical over wines, cigars, dishes, and 
toilette, and that he was already in a state of 
undeclared bankruptcy. The discovery did not 
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rnake her heart drop away from him, for it had 
never been his. It only gave her a feeling of 
iiecret repulsion which she was too transparent 
to bide. 

He made one more attempt. 

" We don't often take the air together, so I 
don't ask you to let me share your drives," he 
Mid a little drily ; " but I suppose I may meet 
you at the soiree to-night ? Mrs. Newton told 
roe you were going with her. May I ask, for the 
Make of appearances, that you will give me the 
first waltz I" 

" Impossible ; I have promised it,*'* she said, 
turning from him. ^^ Aprh^ if you are very 
good.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

npHEY parted. A sickly change came over 
•*■ Rosswith's face. He was getting to the 
bitter core of the tempting fruit through the 
deceptive bloom and pulp. He had obstinately 
struggled against the conviction that there 
was no fiirther hope of happiness left for him 
in life. But that conviction came upon him with 
appalling violence, nevertheless. 

Long agohe had discovered that their approach- 
ing marriage was about the last thing in the world 
of which Sara cared to talk. It had galled him 
to find that though she encouraged other men, 
yet, owing to Miss Armitage's presence, he could 
seldom or ever see her, or talk with her as he 
desired But were they not better without 
such talks? He had tried to struggle with 
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his propensities, holding his own failings up 
to miserable and unavailing contemplation. 
Here in the very hot-bed of temptation, he had 
avoided the gaming-tables — knowing the iron 
chain of his former habit, and feeling nnable 
to face it and break away from it. All such 
fears of danger fled away from him when he 
listened to Sara's words. He had no more 
thought of meeting her at the ball, but left her 
in a burst of frantic rage. A rage which he 
had carefully hidden in her presence — restrain- 
ing the pent-up torrent of fiery words ; but 
which had taken possession of him like a fever, 
and sent him on his way panting and stagger- 
ing, his heart pulsing frantically with the ex- 
cess of his passion. 

** Many men have made themselves fools over 
that woman,*' he thought. " It is our fashion 
to make signal asses of ourselves, I suppose. I 
have heard her compared to a Madame Becamier, 
who could sway a generation. She is more 
like a mischievous Helen with her fatal fascina- 
tions." He began to fancy that he hated her 
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and her beauty, that " no one could be ^eep 
enough to fathom her tricks." " She is a serpent 
when she chooses to be," he said. **I will 
make no more efforts to please her, or submit to 
her tyranny." 

And while Sara was dancing, surrounded by 
admirers, taking care not to damage her com- 
plexion by over-fast waltzing, Kosswith was 
taking his supper under such circumstances as 
involved self-oblivion for the night, and violent 
headache for the next day. 

It was well she could not see him on the 
following morning, with eyes bloodshot and 
hair disordered — swaying to and fro — a horri- 
ble'sight in the broad daylight. 

But she was reclining on the sofa, spending 
her mornings, as she generally did, in Aunt 
Jenny's room. The waiter had just removed 
the coffee, and brought her a letter on a tray. 

"A card for another soiree dansante. I am 
getting bored with these insane entertainments," 
said Sara, irritably tossing it away. 

" You said you were tired of them a year ago, 
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« 

and^yet you frequent them as much as ever," 
timidly interposed Miss Armitage, who was 
never able to understand the restless changes 
ia her niece. " If the society in which you mix 
is really as frivolous and heartless as you so 
constantly describe it to be, would it not be as 
well, dear, to make a brave effort and break 
away from what you dislike? That is," she 
added hesitatingly, "if you really dislike it. 
I hardly know, Sallie dear, what you do think 
about things — you are so inconsistent." 

"There is no such thing as inconsistency," 
answered Sara dreamily. ''As if it did not 
follow as a matter of course that we must be 
inconsistent with our former selves. Can you 
remember anybody who has not changed in the 
course of years 1 I do not know whether the 
word change expresses it. Rather what is in- 
grained in the character cGmes out, just as an 
apparently blank piece of paper when held to 
the fire reveals secret writing. I suppose the 
whole of our future history is as much involv- 
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ed in what we are in ourselves, as the oak-tree 
is hidden in the acorn." 

Miss Armitage did not answer. She had a 
terror of everything which verged on meta- 
physics. 

Sara continued. " Sometimes I feel as if I 
have a dozen selves, and even at my best I am 
always two people." It occurred to Aunt Jenny 



that the Apostle Paul had said something of the 
sort in a very different strain, but she did not 
venture to allude to the words ; for latterly her 
niece had resented all allusion to religion. Yet 
it seemed to her that there was something more 
amiss than usual, if anything could be more 
amiss than the tendency which Sara had shown 
lately to break away from all control. 

" There's a desperation about her," thought 
the old lady with an aching heart, " which I 
don't at all like." 

She was ready to make fiill allowance for the 
girl, but prayed in her secret heart that some- 
thing would happen, even at the eleventh hour, 
to avert this marriage. 
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** Sallie/' she said presently, " will you take a 
drive with me to-day f It is better than always 
frequenting the promenade; you make your face 
too cheap/' 

The very expression Ross had used ! It 
stabbed Sara like a hidden knife. She rose 
with one of her quick impulses, and averted her 
eyes from the invalid, pretending to look out of 
the window. 

" It is very hot and dusty for so late in Sep- 
tember," she said. " I suppose it is cooler in 
£ngland. I get so tired of this continual 
glare." 

" Would you like to go back, dear ? Don't 
think of staying for my sake," interposed Miss 
Armitage, quickly. 

" No, I was selfish to say a word about it. 
We will wait for the eight weeks which we 
thought of at first. I daresay it's as well here 
as it would be anywhere else. And you know 
the doctors said yesterday that they thought 
you were really better." 

" I should have much more chance of getting 
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well if I could see her looking happy," thought 
Miss Armitage with a plaintive smile. She did 
not make the remark aloud. 

The carriage was engaged at once, and Aunt 
Jenny, who was accustomed to enjoy her drives, 
leaning back propped up with pillows, was en- 
raptured with the beauty of the day. She shot 
disappointed glances at Sara, who, with eyes 
unreceptive of the glories of the prospect^ was 
muttering complaints about the heat. 

The silvery waters of the Morg glittering in 
the distance, and the picturesque ranges of the 
Black Forest, were apparently wasted upon her. 
She remembered nothing but her own degrada- 
tion. 

*' The warmth is very life to me," murmured 
Aunt Jenny in her satisfaction. 

" Yes," said Sara, with one of her forced at- 
tempts at merriment, " you bask in it, just as if 
you were a pussy-cat, or, to use a prettier meta- 
phor, a hot-house plant ; but / am anything but 
a salamander." 

The road woimd on through a part of the 
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forest where they were shaded from the rays of 
the sun ; and Sara, whose inattention had result- 
ed, not from any natural stupidity, but simply 
because more important subjects were occupying 
her mind, roused herself and looked around 
her. It was like a grand cathedral of Nature. 
Drops of dew were still glittering on flowers 
and blades of grass, which were intermingled 
with tall brown fern. The purified atmosphere, 
less gross and obstructive than the climate of 
England, seemed to intensify every object, giv- 
ing it definite form and outline, as if the eye 
had been aided by a natural stereoscope. 

The fir branches which were nearest to them 
seemed to be almost black in colour, cut out 
against the blue of the sky. The solemn dark 
green of the distant pines blended into a dusky 
hue. And yet, when each individual tree was 
analysed, instead of considering the intermingled 
sweep, each had its distinct individuality and 
tint, — ^blue where the colour was most intense ; 
ensanguined where the sun was lighting up the 
red-barked branches, and tender emerald where 
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mosses were adorning the trunks. The sight 
tmconscionsly transported her to a past phase 
of existence, in which she had dreamt of such a 
life as might befit immortals. 

" Oh, if Bryan were here, wouldn't he be 
charmed with thisf" she thought, suddenly for- 
getting that he, whose firiendship for her had 
been cemented by thinking the same thoughts, 
liking the same books, and being enthusiaistic 
over the same scenes, was parted from her for 
ever. 

She remembered it in another instant, with a 
bitter sense of her own shame. Could she be 
engaged to one man, and yet thinking in that 
way still of another t She trembled at the sight 
of the abyss mto which she was falling. All was 
silent for some moments, with only the drone of 
insects and the trill of happy birds to interrupt 
Sara's thoughts. She leant back in the shade, 
to be safe from the observant eyes which she 
knew to be fixed upon her, and shed a few 
burning tears beneath the shelter of her veil. 

VOL. m. B 
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She had nothing yet of the cequa mens which 
philosophy alone could give her. 

"You are very quiet, darling," said Aunt 
Jenny presently ; "is it possible that you, with 
your keen sense of beauty, would really prefer 
London or a crowded promenade to such a drive 
as thist" 

" It is beautiful," said Sara excitedly, " but it 
doesn't satisfy me. Even in the highest style of 
scenery, as in the most beautiful music or paint- 
ing, I have always a sort of feeling that there 
must be something more to come — a craving 
after something better — ^a sense of disappoint- 
ment. And then sometimes it frightens me. It 
reminds me of Fonqu6's stories. I wouldn't go 
through this wood alone if you could pay me 
my weight in gold." 

Miss Armitage had never heard of Sintram. 
She looked puzzled, as her niece continued^: 

" I feel it most in mountain scenery. I dare- 
say you have never had the sensation of which 
I have been conscious once or twice in my life 
— as if you were overwhelmed with the problem 
of immensity — had a sense of being lost in it — 
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as if— I can't describe exactly how — all around 
you were a void, and existence a nqthingness. 
Perhaps that is how a disembodied spirit must 
feel — forced to travel through space — alone." 

And she shivered, in spite of the heat. 

** Child, you forget it is not alone. Don't look 
at me like that. I know — ^I can't help saying 
it — ^you must be terribly unhappy, or you would 
not have such thoughts as these." 

Sara felt that she had drifted &om her usual 
self-command. What could she expect her aunt 
to know of these insoluble questions ; or how 
could she hope to make her understand the one 
conscious and bitter feeling that no language 
could adequately express ? She had revealed a 
little of her secret heart, and was ready to de- 
spise herself accordingly. 

" Unhappy !" she repeated, trying to be cyni- 
cal ;*' I thought good people were taught not to 
seek for happiness here." 

" Peace is better than happiness," said her aunt 
gently:. '* He left us His peace." 

Sara burst into sudden tears. The poor pas- 
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fiionate nature was so entirely overBtrung, that 
it was breaking through the ligatures which had 
hitherto restrained it. She was yearning for af- 
fection, but she would not show it. She twitch- 
ed her hand impatiently &om Miss Armitage's 
grasp, and wept quietly, with an abandonment 
of which she had never before been capable. 

It was something so new, that Aimt Jenny be- 
came alarmed. 

" You will make yourself ill," she said. " Dear 
Sara, be calm, and let us talk a little." She 
hesitated for a moment, being doubtfol how to 
gain courage to tell her niece that no suffering 
of hers could possibly atone for the line of con- 
duct which she feared she was marking out for 
herself; that she would be wounding her own 
spirit, and rendering her whole life a degrading 
mockery, if things were as she suspected.- 

" If you are not happy in your future pros- 
pects," she faltered, "let me write to your 
guardian. It is not too late to stop the mar- 
riage. It always seemed to me most unlikely 
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that you ehould love such a man as Bosswith 
Maxwell.** 

Sara's unusual tears had ceased. She sat up- 
right, and answered petulantly — 

" What is unlikely, or what is not ? Just what 
you didn't expect always comes to pass, I think ; 
although I believe the observation is not original 
with me. As to * love,' as you call it, Auntie 
dear, one has ceased to believe in the unadul- 
terated thing. There must be a venture in 
everything, you know, and I run the same 
chance, I suppose, as other people, of making a 
successful experiment in life." 

" I would rather see you cry than hear you talk 
like this," said Aunt Jenny very slowly. " It is 
terrible to hear you jest about such things.** 

" I don't jest," she answered sharply. " If 
you wish to know the truth, I have not sacri- 
ficed my honesty in making any romantic de- 
clarations. You may be sure be will exact no 
such tribute from me ; he values my money a 
great deal too much. And, supposing it was a 
mistake, I must bear the consequences of it — 
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you know I can't unmake it — ^you wouldn't havQ 
me jilt him." 

It was Miss Armitage's last opportunity : she 
tried to summon all her strength, but a sort of 
drowsiness was creeping over her. The husks 
and shells destitute of the living substances 
which they are supposed to enclose, on which,hu- 
man creatures are content to feed, and the feeble 
conventional excuses which stand them in the 
stead of right, were horrible in all their soulless 
emptiness to her, now that she was nearing 
eternal realities. 

" I cannot possibly believe," she said, "that 
anyone whom I respect and love, could willingly 
choose the darkness instead of the light. And, 
darling, you are clever enough to know what 
you are doing." 

She spoke half dreamily, between waking and 
sleeping, without attempting to meet her niece's 
eyes. And Sara, who knew that in her quiet 
drives Aunt Jenny would often be overtaken 
with a sudden inclination to sleep, did not an- 
swer her; but continued her own reverie. 
" Should she try to emancipate herself! Would 
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it be worth the struggle? Could she take back 
her promise when once it had been given? Had 
she not always prided herself on her unchanging 
will — heriinflinclimg purpose?" She remembered 
a storj of a supposed witch in the Middle Ages ; 
who — when she was asked by her judges to re- 
veal the power by which she had exercised her 
spells — mastered herself by an effort even in the 
agony of torture, and scornfully declared, that 
it was simply the power which a strong nature 
could exercise over weak ones. " Have I not 
always been strong ?" thought the girl in her 
pride. " Heaven defend me from weakness — 
whatever I may have to suffer. There is no- 
thing so despicable as dull shifting incapacity." 
****** 

The next two days were unusually wet, and 
Sara (who, in her deference to Aunt Jenny's 
prejudices, seldom visited the " Conoersatipn" 
Hau8^^^ except for a concert or a ball) was per- 
suaded to join a party of friends, who proposed 
to wile away the time by a visit to the gamip^- 
tables. 

Sara, to confess the truth, had rather an ad- 
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miration for the unuBual sight. It was im- 
possible, as she said, to feel sombre or triate in 
a building which made her think of an oriental 
palace ; and which, with its blaze of lights from 
hundreds of wax-lights, reminded her of the 
tales of Haroun al Baschid. 

" And then, you know," she added, a little 
sneeringly to Miss Armitage, ^* it is not like a 
gambling den which mocks the law in hidden 
darkness ; but it is openly permitted — ^visited by 
the clergy — ^and smiled on by the respectable. 
Of course we shouldn't think of encouraging 
anything that was forbidden* And then Mr. New- 
ton is going with us, and will bring his wife to 
play propriety. You know you can trust her 
to chaperone me anywhere. It is just for the 
sake of the sight you see. Everyone goes, now 
and then." 

"What is it they play? I don't half understand 
it. I never know what they mean by rouUtte^ 
or rouge ei noir 1 I|only know there is the same 
objection to it that there is to betting," said 
Miss Armitage wearily. "Men play them- 
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selvesy at these faabionable places^ into their 
graves, or the mad-houses, just as often as they 
do in low resorts." 

''Hush, you are talking treason. I don't 
know much about it myself, but I am careful 
not to expose my / greenness.' It is only trenie 
et quaronUy I believe, called in common parlance 
rci^ge et noir. Everybody knows all about it 
here," laughed Sara, in amusement at Aunt 
Jenny's fcight. " One mustn't condemn a thing 
you know, before one sees it. And when a 
game is a pure venture of chance, it is really a 
little exciting to look: at if 

For the first time she changed her mind when 
she was introduced to the scene. She had 
come, as she fisusetiously told her friends, to 
''gain an impressive moral lesson, which of 
course would be good for her." But whether 
Aunt Jenny's scruples had roused her serious- 
ly to consider ; or whether she had taken more 
pains than usual to analyse the countenances 
of the crowd which surrounded the attractive 
table, she could not exactly have told. One 
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thing was certain ; she seemed to see beneath 
the surface. 

Grave &shion was in the salon, and smooth 
respectability. The imprecations were only- 
mental, the faces were controlled to show no 
emotion. And yet for the first time Sara seemed 
to be aware of the acquisitive expression on 
some of the haggard features ; the insatiate 
greed of the gamester which could not be 
hidden. The truth seemed to face her in all 
its terrible nakedness ; its original hatefulness, 
in spite of the outward trappings. She shiid- 
dered at the sight of the lean fingers resembling 
the claws of vultures rather than hands ; at the 
unnatural pauses in the excitement of the play; 
the dead silences, which were only relieved by 
the rattle of the coin ; or the sudden gabble of 
mongrel French and German, as some unsuc- 
cessful player slunk off with, an appearance of 
indifference, perhaps to drown all regret in ab- 
sinthe or opium. 

For the first time the paint seemed evidently 
to be seen on the faces of some of the women 
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who were present. Sara felt half superstitioiis 
about it. What was all this to her ? Surely 
there was some reason why the flaunting 
garishness of the place, and all the attractions 
of art which had formerly amused her, could 
not prevent her on this special occasion from 
sickening, as she had never done before, at the 
spectacle of this crowded amphitheatre of 
eager human faces, and the glittering piles of 
yellow pieces with which the green ground was 
so promptly covered? 

"It is very warm," she whispered to Mrs. 
Newton, as this sense of loathing and disgust 
crept over her. " I don't like it ; you promised 
me not to stay long." 

" I can't go just yet," answered her friend ; 
" I must find somebody to put down this double 
florin for me. I never can resist the f^^scination 

V 

of the game, and we shan't bum our fingers 
terribly if we lose this insignificant coin." 

** Don't — don't do it," exclaimed Sara eagerly ; 
*' you are giving your sanction to wickedness 
if you dabble with it ; you don't know how 
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much mischief, how much terrihle' harm " 

She was interrupted by a tittering from her 
companion; aud looking round her for an ex- 
planation of the laugh, which had evidently 
some meaning, she saw her fature husband in 
one corner of the crowd of strangers, near a 
pile of napoleons, whidi had been swept into a 
heap. His dress was disordered, his cheeks 
unnaturally flushed, and his hands clenched to 
his forehead as the fatal click announced that 
his casual run of luck was ceasing. 

It was evident that the recognition was mu- 
tual, for Bosswith was attempting to cower out 
of sight, Sara gazed for a minute with her 
eyes fixed on his face ; and from the expression 
which spread over her own features, it might 
have appeared as if she herself were suddenly 
i^ffeoted by the malaria of the place. 

Then, moved by one of her quick, unreason- 
able impulses, she seized Mrs. Newton's arm au- 
thoritatively. 

^^It is very close here," she r^eated, in a 
raised voice, loud enough to be heard by others. 
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" I can^t think of staying another minute. If 
you won't come with me I must go alone* I am 
very sorry to shorten your pleasure ; but I detest 
the whole thing." 

The case was growing desperate. Rosswith 
raised himself to his full height, and attempted 
to bow without venturing to leave his post. Her 
face lightened all over with a glow of indigna- 
tion, as, followed now by her unwilling friends, 
and giving no other indication of being aware 
of his presence, she swept out of the room. 
There could be no mistaking the significance of 
her manner. She had given him the " cut " be- 
fore all these people. Rosswith clenched his 
teeth, and muttered a suppressed curse. He was 
smarting with wounded vanity, for their engage- 
ment was known to many who were present, 
and he had not counted on such open discom- 
fiture. 

" Ladies will have their tantrums, I suppose," 
he said, attempting to speakjocosely to afriend, 
and settling himself again with pretended non- 
chalance to the game. *' As if she was not aw- 
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fiilly extravagant herself! She'd sacrifice any 
amoimt of pearls to gratify a whim, like another 
Egyptian Queen, if she had the chance 1 Why, 
I am only just getting into my swing. Hang 
me if I'm going to stop for any amount of black 
looks." But his hand shook, and drops of per- 
spiration stood upon his forehead. 

" The run is upon red. I shall go for the red," 
he muttered, puttingdowna number of napoleons. 

In a few seconds came the chant, 

" Rouge perd et couleur." 

He waited for two deals. Manque again ! 
****** 

About midnight Rosswith, dulled and stupe- 
fied, crept back to his hotel. His loss had not 
been very serious, but he had a sort of conscious- 
ness that his former insanity was recommencing* 
He was being drawn into the toils, and should 
have a heavy reckoning to pay for that day's 
work. A tiny note was awaiting his arrival. 
He read it mechanically, as if he had expected 
it to come. 

" Miss Trevanion presents her compliments to 
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Mr. Maxwell, and hopes he will make it con- 
venient to call upon her at eleven o'clock to- 
morrow morning." 

He did not yet know Sara, as, tortured and 
hunted by the sense of the ruin which he fan- 
cied he had brought upon himself, he rushed out 
into the roads and woods, and paced about in a 
condition bordering upon madness for the greater 
part of that night. 

" It is all over," he thought. " I needn't have 
sacrificed the love of the one creature in the 
world who cared for me. There is nothing left 
for me now but to do as so many poor wretches 
have done before me — ^to cut my own throat." 

It would be a wild sort of revenge, with some- 
thing theatrical about it, rather gratifying to his 
vanity, if she could hear of his corpse being found 
in the river, or lying stiff and stark on the bed in 
his lodgings, with a bottle of laudanum clutched 
in its fingers. He lingered on the thought with 
a little satisfaction, and lashed his com*age up to 
the point of wishing siich a denouement were 
possible. She, w^ho had caused his death, should 
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never have another happy hour ; if it were pos- 
sible for the dead to appear to the living, he 
would haunt her to her life's end. But no, the 
sacrifice would involve too much. He pictured 
the gloomy river as it would look in the dark- 
ness of midnight ; he imagined the gurgling 
sound of the water as it would come rushing 
into his ears, and— shuddered. 

Rosswith Maxwell was one of those men who 
are very big at boasting, and who might do to 
play at tragedy on a stage in days of peace, but 
who, supposing them to be forced to serve their 
country in times of war, would be apt to show a 
preference for the drudgery of the commissariat. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rpHERE was a recklese, dare-devil manner about 
■'- the unhappy fellow, when he kept his appoint- 
ment with Sara the next morning. There was no 
reticence or self-command about him. The ser- 
vants of the hotel might have surmised by the 
fashion in which his clothes hung about him, by 
the untidiness of his hair and the swagger of his 
walk that his wild temper was regaining the as- 
cendancy over him ; and that he was beginning to 
throw over all considerations of prudence, with- 
out even attempting to make the best of the 
position in which he was placed. 

Sara kept him waiting for some minutes ; but 
at the first sight of her face he saw that she was 
like all high-spirited women— -most brave when 
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strung up to the greatest pitch by an emer- 
gency. 

She did not bring her Aunt with her, as she 
had hitherto done. She came in alone, and 
opened conversation at once upon the topic on 
which she had determined to speak. 

" So you think you have lighted on a skele- 
ton," he said, with a hoarse laugh; " it is only a 
mare's nest, I assure you." 

"I have not complained about it," she an- 
swered, in a grave voice. « I have not written 
to my guardian. I have not even told Miss 
Armitage, but I think they would say I lighted 
upon a very formidable skeleton indeed. Mr. 
Maxwell, the skeleton must be done away with. 
This propensity of yours must be given up." 

She thought she was justified in taking high 
ground with him, and took it accordingly, de- 
termining to cow him into submission. Hitherto 
she had found that she could always cow the 
spirit of this man, if she could not break it. If 
he muttered execrations when she opposed his 
will, they were muttered so low that she did 
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not hear them. His brutal nature had been kept 
so perfectly under control in her presence, that 
there were some observers who amused them- 
selves by saying Miss Trevanion ruled her lover 
by the power of the eye. 

All such control was swept to the winds 
now. 

" What must be given up ?" he demanded in 
a voice of thunder, forgetting all restraint in 
the violence of his passion. " Your overbearing 
haughtiness is intolerable. Who says that 1 
have any gaming propensity — as you choose to 
call it ? Do you think you are to issue your 
mandates like an Empress, and I am to obey 
with the drivelling idiotcy of a slave ? Remem- 
ber that you advised me to amuse myself in my 
own way, and I have simply taken your 
advice." 

He began to pace the room with the vehe- 
mence of a caged animal, and she stood looking 
on, not frightened but surprised by the violence 
of the storm. Perhaps she liked Rosswith all the 
better because he was capable of such passion, 

f2 
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though she shrank from him with a sort of phy- 
sical shrinking, as she looked at his pale face, 
his knit brow, and his working lip. 

He noticed that she shrank, and continued in 
the same strain. 

" Do you think I am to be fettered by differ- 
ent laws from other men ? Because I am seen 
in a billiard-room, is that to be conjured into an 
offence ? Do you wish to empty me of my man- 
hood, as you have deprived me of other things. 
Do I attempt to fetter yaw, to limit you in your 

flirtations ? Do I venture to interfere with your 
behaviour in anything — even when you are mak- 
ing yourself the talk of the place?" 

She smiled a little scornfully, as if the innuen- 
does ^vere beneath her notice. " I certainly wish 
you to make me a promise," she repeated, tak- 
ing no notice of his excitement. "If you will 
not oblige me to take other people into our 
confidence in this matter, and are not prepared 
to risk the consequences, you must make the 
promise — that you will give up any sort of gam- 
ing from this time." 
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She spoke more quietly than before, though 
still in cold measured tones ; for the sneer on 
his face, and the angry glitter in his eyes, 
warned her not to venture too far in her inter- 
ference. 

" On what ground am I make such a promise 
as this ? It is an utterly unreasonable thing to 
expect — ^if you knew a little more of the world 
you would not attempt to extract it from me." 

" On what ground," she repeated with invo- 
luntary bitterness, — " there is your honour. If 
there were no such word in our language as 
that, I should not be bound so helplessly to 
you." 

" Is that the way you speak of. our eugage- 
ment ?" he said, " You don't care for me more 
than you do for a dead dog. You had better 
be free, and let me blow out my brains." 

" Stop, sir," she said with a curl of her lip. 
" I never allow anyone to use coarse language 
in my presence ; you needn't think to intimidate 
me by such threats. A man who blindly en- 
counters the perils of another life, because he is 
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too great a coward to face the dangers of this 
one — is — ^is — " 

Her voice faltered. She did not finish her 
speech. 

There was silence for a few moments, till he 
looked at her again with a dark flush on his 
face, his eyes glittering with a tigerish glitter, 
and his lips working as if he would bite them 
between his teeth. 

Sara stood by his side, impassive as a statue, 
only trying to stifle the aching of her heart, 
when suddenly he seized one of her little white 
hands, and put it to his lips. She heard the 
panting of his breath, as he grasped it to him- 
self with a passionate gesture. 

" Cannot you trust me ?" he asked, speaking 
in quick gasps. ^' I had a glimpse of something 
like — Heaven, and you throw me back irreeover- 

ably to the blackness of darkness but I 

suppose it is too late to appeal to your tender 
mercies. I waste my words. You might have done 
anything with me, if you had only cared for me 
a little. I have made a mess of my life — I have 
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&iled in everything. It is no use, 1 suppose, to 
ask you to be pitiful before I consign myself 
hopelessly to the dogs." 

" Why am J to trust you, Rosswith?" she 
asked a little wearily ; " did you always merit 
such confidence? I will put you on your trial 
once more about this matter, if you wish it ; 
and if you have such an absurd dislike to being 
fettered by promises." 

She answered nothing about caring for him. 
He released her hand : it was marked with red 
streaks, but he did not know it. He only 
thought, ^* She will be my wife in a few weeks, 
and then she will not dare to treat me like this. 
She always gets the better of me. A woman 
who can keep her temper is really to be feared. 
But 1 shall conquer her at last — ^proud and 
haughty as she is — ^I felt her hand tremble as I 
held it in mine." 

He left her, almost blinded by the excess of 
his emotion. Everything seemed blurred and 
blotted to him as he stumbled into the outer 
air. 
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"She is bound to me — ^irrevocably bound,** 
he repeated, scarcely knowing in the whirl 
of his brain whether he loved or hated her 
most. 

Sara quietly rejoined her aunt, as if nothing 
had happened. It seemed to her as if she 
were incapable of feeling. After her fate was 
first fixed there had been a passionate cry for 
liberty — a beating of herself against the bars 
of her prison. Then the reaction had set in — 
the death in life. She had blamed Rosswith for 
his passionate talk of self-destruction, and yet 
had she not voluntarily driven herself .into 
exile by her own deliberate act of self-suicide ? 

Miss Armitage and her niece continued for 
the allotted number of weeks at Baden, still 
sacrificing to the segis of fashion ; and during 
the month which had to elapse, it was no- 
ticed that Sara was harder, more defiant than 
before. She held herself more upright ; and it 
was observed that she was paler, with the ex- 
ception of the hectic flush which was becoming 
fixed in the cheeks, from which the fluctuating 
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colour seemed to have gone for ever. She still 
had occasional fits of merriment, but they were 
more irrelevant and extravagant than ever. 

"Depend upon it, I was right," said one of 
the men who long ago had discovered that 
'* Miss Trevanion was not happy," — that, in fact, 
while she tried to look delighted, she only suc- 
€5eeded in looking woefully bored. "That 
blackguard Maxwell makes her miserable. But 
she will marry him all the same, if it be only 
for appearances. It's not one time in a thou- 
sand you come across a woman like that — a 
martyr to her pride. A smiling martyr too — 
game to the death." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT was evening, early in the following Novem-. 
-*• ber, damp and warm for the time of year. 
The atmosphere was close, and a little like what 
the English call " muggy," even in the white- 
streeted town of Brussels. 

Sara, coming down from a solitary watch by 
her aunt upstairs, entered the unlighted sitting- 
room, and gazed out blankly on the rain-washed 
streets. She was in that peculiar state of weari- 
ness and depression of spirits, to which she had 
been constantly subject of late. She hated the 
sight of this large room in the Hdtel de TEurope, 
with its great mirrors and chandeliers, its un- 
homelike comers ; and decided that as it was 
not yet dark she would not ring for lights. 

^* It is all very well for Aunt Jenny to like it," 
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she thought as she tossed herself on a sofa, in a 
listless attitude, not having troubled to change 
the dainty slippers and pretty peignoir which 
she wore for the sake of greater ease in the sick 
room. " It won't do to move her too rapidly, but 
I am glad we'are going back to England. I am 
tired to death of this life." 

The " Eappelle" began to sound, and she rose 
from the sofa weary and heated, throwing open 
the window, with her usual disregard of any. 
chance of taking cold. 

She leant against the window-sill, Hsteningto 
the last notes dying away in the distance — the 
tramp and rustle of feet and garments beneath 
her — ^the murmur of voices. 

There was light enough to see the streets 
and the distant roofe of houses, but everything 
looked blank to her in her mood of vacant dis- 
content. She was too bored and absent to no- 
tice the change to a dull leaden sky, where but 
a short time before the sun had been blazing so 
fiercely, making it blue with a painful blueness. 

It was well perhaps that she did not take too 
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much heed of outward things, for she was in 
that state of mind when a perfume or a note of 
music may be replete with vanished pain, wak- 
ing memory as sharply as if it had never slum- 
bered. Her thoughts were far away ; she was 
not trying to control them. For idle thinking 
had become a disease with her — a malady not 
to be resisted. She wished in vain to cover up 
those idols in the dark dens of the heart, which 
a chance idea might expose to her, in their naked 
ugliness. She had a dread of everything, even 
of herself. 

Her feelings seemed to be congealed into a 
state of iciness, and yet it was characteristic of 
her nature that she hated dulness, and longed for 
anv sensation to relieve this ennui — ^which was 
making her so tragically cynical in her weari- 
ness. 

" The place is wretchedly slow," she thought. 
" I begin to feel as if I were buried alive, shut 
up in a coffin, without room to breathe. I won- 
der if a bird sujQfers as much as I do, caged in 
sight of its native woods. And yet I am only 
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imprisoned by an inward necessity. The door of 
my cage may open yet, but I am so tired of it 
all, I doubt if I should care to make my es- 
cape." 

Suddenly she started. There was surely 
some confusion in the street ? What was it f — an 
•accident ? 

She leant out — interested, and for the mo- 
ment forgetting herself. Anything might be 
better than the present vacuity: anything 
would make a change — even an Smeute, The 
noise seemed to increase ; there was a clamour 
and sudden uproar, a Babel of tongues. 

" I wonder," she thought, " if a mob in Brussels 
is as tiresome and ill-regulated as a mob in Lon- 
don T 

The crowd seemed to gather, turning the 
corner of the Rue de Montague, and hurrying 
past the window of the hotel. Suddenly it part- 
ed, swaying to and fro, and Sara recoiled in- 
voluntarily, as it revealed a glimpse of something 
-somebody-was it a man ?-lying on an ex- 
temporized shutter. The gas had just been 
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lighted, and flared up, showing her — ^blood. 
Sara had a woman's horror of anything dread- 
ful, and she drew back with a shudder — ^pulling 
the curtain across the window, and ringing 
violently for the candles. And the crowd swept 
on, bearing the figure on the shutter, which lay 
with the face partially downwards, in the same 
attitude in which it had been taken up from the 
slimy road. Its garments were soiled with mud, 
but with the exception of one red mark upon 
the head, and another just below the jaw, there 
was nothing particularly horrible about it, unless 
the proneness of the attitude, the closed eyes, 

and the unnatural pallor was horrible. 

« « * « « mm 

"Pauline, what was the matter outside?" 
Sara asked her maid, who had just entered the 
room, busy as usual with the patterns of dresses 
which she was preparing for her mistress's trous- 
seau. 

Pauline shrugged her shoulders, and declared 
that she knew nothing at all. What for should 
she frighten Mademoiselle? Somebody was 
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hurt, she thought — a quarrel they said — men 
always quarrelled. And then they were English- 
men, at least the gentleman was English, and, 
she begged Mademoiselle's pardon, but the Eng- 
lish were so — she used a word which might be 
translated *' pugnacious ;" and, in spite of much 
useless gesticulation, it seemed that Pauline had 
nothing more to say about it. 

Sara was disappointed, for she was sometimes 
amused by the loquacity of her maid, who brought 
her accounts of what was going on. But she 
tried to beguile her time with discussing details 
about the finery which was being prepared for 
her in Brussels, and which she told herself might 
as well have decorated featureless faces; she 
knew that in the old times she would have looked 
better without it. She had to give directions 
about the enormous boxes in which the dresses 
were being packed, the bonnets which she had 
determined to purchase in Paris, the ball cos- 
tumes, and the pretty walking toilettes. And yet 
how she was beginning to hate the purple and 
fine linen, the delicate laces, and the brilliant 
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petticoats which seemed to dazzle her eyesight. 

Pauline liogered when these matters were 
done with. "Would not Mademoiselle go to 
bed 1 Mademoiselle would spoil her eyes with 
reading." 

" Soon," said Sara ; " she did not feel in a hu- 
mour yet," and she returned again to her book. 
But it was slow ; she was not interested. It was 
seldom she was interested by any book at pre- 
sent. 

She took a letter from her pocket, and 
tiumed it over. The writer was Lawrence 
Routh. Sara had seen little of him after his 
highly unsatisfactory visit to Spa. But he 
wrote to her often, and his were short letters, 
that could not bore the reader, but might re- 
mind her of his existence. 

" She has taken the bit between her teeth," 
he thought, " and now there is nothing more to 
be done but for me to wait." 

And he (who had learned the maxim of a wise 
man in a hard school) continued to wait, qb he 
had ever done, in perfect patience. 
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" I must not put her mistake before her," he 
reflected ; " it will only make her dislike me. 
The voice of her essential nature must speak, 
and no other tongue. I daresay it is speaking 
already; but some people can never confess 
themselves to be wrong. My chief fear is that 
she has too great a dread of the judgment of the 
world to allow her to go back from her absurd 
contract." 

She read his letter, curling her lip with a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

" Club. 

" Dear Sara, 

"In your last you speak of your mar- 
riage taking place on the 20th of December as 
a settled matter. If this be so, I hope your 
coming to town will take place soon. I have 
your interests (monetary) in my hands, and I 
am responsible for them. There will be much 
io settle. I am sorry to hear such poor accounts 
of Janet, but it would be better for you to tra- 
VOL. ni. G 
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yel whfle she is able to do bo. Does she see Dr. 

T ? 

" Believe me, 

"Ever yours faithfully, 

" Lawrence Routh." 

" The 20th of December," repeated Sara. " He 
does not attempt to argue with me any more. 
He tried to give me many a sharp lesson about 
it just at first, and I have to thank him ; but 
even he is resigned to it now. And the time is 
drawing near— no, I will not think, for * that 
way madness lies.' " 

She let the letter fall from her fingers, and 
smote her hands sharply together ; stooping her 
proud head in a momentary spasm of desolation. 
What was she about to do f — ^to swear away 
her liberty, her future, her very soul ; to put 
it out of her power to be noble or high-minded 
from that time forth ; to perjure herself with 
false yows ; to sow her death-bed with thorns ? 
The world might speak loosely, and think 
lightly of such things. But Sara Trevanion was 
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no such self-deceiyer when she wrestled alone 
with the extremity of her anguish, daring not 
even to look to Heaven for help in her struggle. 

It was absurd to tell herself she would not 
think, now that the constant round of amuse- 
ment was over. It is only in fluttering, as Vol- 
taire bitterly said, that natures such as these 
when they are doing violence to their purer 
instincts, can hope to lose the consciousness of 
pain. 

^* There is one comfort," she said to herself. 
" I can't go on feeling it like this for ever." 

She had flung her treasures away by her own 
voluntary act, and now she felt as if she were 
watching them, as they were borne from her by 
the tide. Just a few more useless eddies, a few 
tiny bubbles, and the waters of her life would 
settle themselves calm and unmoving, with 
these best treasures lost — ^irrevocably lost ! 

" Yes," she thought, " time will help me. But 
I don't deceive myself. I know very well what 
I have to expect." 

Then she raised her face again, and spoke 

g2 
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aloud— ^daBhing the words from her lips, as 
though the scorn in them stung her. 

"He never loved me — and I do not repent 
it." 

No, she knew nothing of repentance yet. She 
feuicied that Will and Honour must bind her to 
her bargain ; but she had yet to discover that 
her pride was her shame, and that the noblest 
thing a man or a woman can do is to be true to 
the higher teaching of an inward monitor. 

In her sotil contending powers had been 
clashing, but the contest was almost over now. 
The voice to which Lawrence. Routh had re- 
ferred, in language which might have been wor- 
thy of an old Greek philosopher, was speaking 
faintly, and more faintly within her : she was 
almost ceasing to hear it at all. The sun had 
shone on her with fitful flashes. Occasion- 
ally the light, penetrating and keen, had darted 
into her soul's inmost depths ; but it could not 
arouse her torpid conscience from its stupor. 
She did not attempt to shut her eyes to the 
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truth, she could not force herself to believe a 
lie. On the contrary, the waminge which she 
had tried to put on one side, though she knew 
they had been spoken in good faith, and the 
words which she could not forget, were continu- 
ally echoing in her ears. 

It was true that she would not go back from 
her contract, but Lawrence Routh did not know 
that it was innate pride and not fear of the world 
that held her to it ; he was very far from mea- 
suring her nature yet. 

" No," she said, " there is no retracing my 
steps — ^no going -back now, though a path sharp 
with thorns may be stretching before me. I must 
bear up bravely, or I shall lose even my self- 
respect. I am irrevocably pledged, I cannot 
draw back." 

It seemed as if in the fatal step she had taken, 
her moral sense had been partially obscured. She 
had attempted to confound that moral sense 
more and more by bewildering arguments with 
which she deceived herself. And yet, it was very 
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tedious and vexations, that again and again the 
truth would glare on her, like a naked eye 
through the darkness. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

rpHE following morning wjBta misty, and some- 
•■• what chilly. The early daylight was steaU 
ing into a small mean room in one of the back 
streets in Brussels. Through the dirty window- 
panes, some of which were broken, the trees of 
well-known thoroughfares were seen, standing 
weird and ghosHike, like so many thin sign- 
posts in the distance ; and broken lines of tall 
white houses hinted the existence of a fashion- 
able city. 

But close around the narrow room were blocks 
of habitations, with queer-looking gable roo&, 
and with old wooden balconies; which, from 
their rickety, worm-eaten condition, suggested 
the possibility of an easy method of committing 
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suidde, where old carpets were shaken, and 
wet clothes constantly hung out to dry. The 
dilapidated street, with its round uneven pav- 
ing-stones, painful to the tread; its narrow 
passages, and gloomy arched doorways, had an 
air of antique grandeur, in which Rembrandt 
would have delighted. Within the room, on a 
low bedstead, which stood in a sort of cupboard 
recess, and had a pretence of dirty hangings 
about it, was lying the man (or it might be the 
corpse of the man, from the strange quietness 
and proneness of the position) who had been 
brought here on a shutter on the previous even- 
ing, and which still lay apparently without 

ft 

breath or motion, shaping the bedclothes into a 
heap like a mound in a graveyard. 

The red marks on the face which had caused 
Sara to shudder with such physical repugnance, 
were no longer visible. But the head had been 
bound up with a coloured handkerchief, and 
there was a certain ominous pallor beneath the 
bronzed skin, extending in purple hue to the 
parched dry lips^ which made th^ doctor who 
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had been hastily summoned to the sick man, and 
who had managed to pick his way, not without 
some internal grumbling, over the broken pave- 
ment, and the pitfalls on the unmended stairs,' 
atop abruptly and shake his head. 

He had entered the rooiii with his usual brisk 
lo6k and authoritative maimer, but he shook his 
head again with a more conclusive shake, when 
th^ figure, which had lain as still as if it had 
been cut put of yellow wax, made a sudden jerk? 
ing movement, the face twitching and hands 
clutching, as if the movement had been involun-j- 
tary, or had been caused by the sudden spring 
o{ s6me hidden machinery. 

The doctor was an Englishman. For the 
French doctors, who had despaired of finding 
any clue to the wounded man's belongings, 
had preferred to shift the responsibility of the 
medical treatment upon one of his own na- 
tion. Dr. Ford examined his patient, remarked 
to* himself on a partial return of the coma^ 
tp^e condition, which was merciful under the 
cir^um^ances, and then looked curiously around 
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liim, struck hy the strangeness of the scene. 

EverTthing conveyed the sense of desolation. 
A jug of cold water was standing on the red* 
bricked floor by the bedside, and some drops of 
it had been sprinkled on the forehead, and on the 
hot weary eyelids of the unconscious sufferer. 
There was something in the look of the &ce which 
reminded him of a bamt-out lamp, something 
which betrayed the existence of violent passion 
in the lines about the sallow features. 

An old crone, with a colourless, toothless, wiz* 
ened face, wrinkled all over as if marbled with 
streaks, a face seldom to be seen in English old 
age, lifted her grizzled eyebrows, and forehead 
ridged likethe ^^ ribbedseansand,'' interrogatively 
for a moment,andthen continued swingingherself 
backwards and forwards with a monotonous me- 
chanical swing, which was intended to be expres-* 
sive of sorrowful sympathy, as she continued 
her watch by the bedside, ever and anon watch* 
ing the doctor eagerly with a look of cunning 
on her parchment features, to discover her 
chances of being paid handsomely for the job. 



J 
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And then, as if to complete the incongrnouB a<y 
oessories, a little child, with dirty flaxen hair, 
came toddling into the room^ and stood looking 
with big-eyed wonder at the thing on the bed, 
contemplatively munching a crust, till it was 
called sharply hy its mother, who made one 
amongst a group of square-featured Belgians, 
with squalid acquisitive faces, whose morning 
slumbers had been cut short by curiosity, and 
who had now completed their hasty toilets, and 
were peeping in at the doorway. 

Dr. Ford looked grave. 

" We must have perfect quietness,^ he said ; 
** the case is a serious one. He is wounded — 
badly wounded — ^head knocked about. How long 
ago was he brought here V 

He moved to the window as he spoke, using 
all his efforts to open it, and breaking a pane of 
glass when such efforts proved futile, to relieve 
the air of the heavy miasma which hung about 
the Bick room. 

He gathered from the old woman, who an- 
swered him in patois, that it was only last night. 
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A streiet ifow— he surmised from the account 
which she gave — ^possibly a drunken quarrel. 
And yet the man oh the bed, as he mentally 
argued, looked a little superior to this sort of 
thing. 

" Was there any woman mixed up with the 
matter f " he asked, trying to get at a clue to 
the mystery ; " possibly it was an attempt at 
duelling — did the police know anything about 

itr 

" But — yes-^yes, certainly. The police wer6 
on the track, and would do what could be done. 
There had certainly been some fighting, and the 
combatants had dispersed. Heva — ^it was some- 
thing frightful I" 

All this was gesticulated with hands, shoul* 
ders, and eyes, as if the withered old woman, 
with her furrowed yellow skin, were one of 
thoiae gutta-percha puppets, which can be shaken 
into hideous shapes for the amusement of mor 
dern babies. 

The doctor, a man of few words, did not ex- 
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ptess his opinion at once ; . but asked one more 
quick imperative question, to interrupt tiie tor- 
rent of words. 

" Did she rightly know whether this English- 
man had any proper concern in the matter, or 
whether he had been robbed or ill-treated him- 
self?" 

" Ciel^ what should she know about it ? 
Bah, bah I all the Englishers were fond of 
interfering. Figure to yourself blood flow- 
ing — confusion, noise — what not — and the 
foreign gentleman pausing, as he was certain 
to do Ah-h-h I" 

This was the gist of the answer, which was 
poured out in rapid jargon, and very difficult to 
comprehend. Then getting more and more 
confused in her talk, and finding, from the mys- 
tified expression of the doctor's face, how diffi- 
cult it was to make him understand, the crone 
suddenly ceased from takingexercise on herstool, 
and concentrated all her effi^rts on a shrill squeak 
for her son " Jacques " — a squeak which made 
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the muscles of her throat swell up like discol- 
oured bits of whipcord, 

Jacques, who was the master of the house, 
made his appearance, pulling an imaginary fore- 
lock, and rubbing his closely-clipped head which 
was covered with a stubbly growth of the 
colour of tow, and which protruded bull-like 
beneath the short-cropped hair, as if he were 
bent on rubbing some sense into it. 

Jacques, — who was a contrast to his mo- 
ther in having, instead df a withered, spare 
frame, an enormous superabundant bodily de- 
velopment, over which he threw a loose light 
coat, and a good-tempered rubicund face — sup- 
plemented the old woman's story of referring 
again solemnly to the police, as to a power mys- 
terious and infallible. 

" The police would find out the gentleman's 
friends," said he confidently, as if determined to 
take a cheery view of the case. *' The gen- 
tleman was rich, there couldn't be a doubt of 
it" 

" But my good fellow, you must be prepared 
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to take the risk of that,'* said the doctor abrupt* 
ly, ^' just as I must take the risk of losing my 
fees. Things are not always what they seem. 
And when a man wears good clothes they are 
not always his own. Why in the world did you 
bring him in here f He would have done fifty 
times better at the hospital," 

The old woman gave an inharmonious wail, 
looked reproachfully at Jacques, and com«- 
menced swinging herself again, as though she 
were swinging for a sacrifice to Vishnu ; while 
the son's face, in which the better sort of the 
Belgic characteristics were predominant, looked 
blank for a moment, and then cleared again. 

"Courage, mon ami^^ he reiterated; "the 
gentleman was rich — ^there could be no doubt of 
that. There was the diamond ring in the hands 
of the police, and, though Monsieur's purse was 
empty, which looked like foul play, still it had 
been a handsome purse. And then there was 
the watch — it could be sold to pay expenses — 
the police would not prevent that. And (here 
was the crowning point) Monsieur's relations 
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would be found, and they would pay like Englifib 
people genially paid." 

" My good friend, that is all very well ; but 
what was the excuse for bringing the gentleman 
here % — you may get yourself into a difficulty," 
asked the doctor, losing patience. 

Jacques' face brightened again. "The sur- 
geon would be responsible. The kind surgeon 
who had first of all bound up the wounds, and 
who, it seemed, had given it as his decided 
opinion that it would be dangerous to take the 
foreign gentleman as far as the hospital." 

" Was he unconscious when they brought him 
in ?" asked the doctor, as he gave some direc- 
tions about the treatment. 

" Yes," answered the man naively. " It was 
very provoking ; Monsieur had never spoken — 
at least not intelligibly. There were plenty 
who knew the English ; and if he would only 
speak it would save a world of trouble." 

Just at this moment the patient started, and 
seemed to be convulsively wrestling with some- 
thing. 
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"Does he often repeat that action?" asked 
Dr. Ford, as he bent down his ear to listen to 
his mutterings. 

"Sometimes he lashes about him with his 
arms — ^so — " the man imitated the spasmodic 
movements — "and then he lies quieter than 
ever." 

" With that heaving of the chest with which 
he is 1;)i*eathiag his life out," added the doctor, 
who, after putting his ear to the patient's lips, 
could make nothing of the vague sounds, 
" there may be a brief period of consciousness, 
but I doubt if you will ever hear any explana- 
tion from him. He's not in a fit state to give 
an account of himself; fever has set in, and the 
brain seems to be hopelessly wandering." 

The doctor re-arranged some bandages for 
the head, and then, drawing aside the ragged 
curtain from the bedstead, and moving to a little 
distance, he looked with a sort of cynical com- 
passion at the sufferer. 

" Who was he — where did he come from ?" 

VOL. ra. H 
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Dr. Ford had not passed through thirty years' 
experience in a hard^ professional school with- 
out knowing much about life, and becoming 
something of a physiognomist. His physiogno- 
mical skill detected the bnttezza in the fine fea* 
tures of his patient. 

"And yet he is probably well-bom/' he 
thought. " The form of cheek, mouth, and forer 
head, the very colour of the complexion, tell of 
degradation firom a more promising type. The 
brutezza must have been to a certain extent ac- 
quired. I ought to be familiar, too, by this time 
with the plentiful crops of misery which are 
every day being reaped by my countrymen, after 
their sowing of dragons' teeth. I should say 
that this fellow had sown them abundantly. 
The thirst for pleasure would be strong in him ; 
but he is just the man who would embroil him- 
self in a fight, not so much from bravery as from 
recklessness, without waiting to think of the 
consequences." 

The doctor satisfied himself before he left that 
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the sick man had no cards about him, no marks 
on his linen save initials, ^'B. M," and no scraps 
of paper in his pocket-book to betray his name 
or fnends. 

There was one letter which was shown to him 
when he made his enquiries — ^a letter which had 
been found in the pocket of the wounded iticonnu 
— ^that seemed to give some chance of a clue to 
the discovery of his friends, if friends he had 
any, which might be dubious. 

The note was without envelope or address, 
and was found in conjunction with two other 
torn papers, also without names or means of 
identification— the one from an angry creditor, 
reminding of a debt, the other apparently from 
a bill discounter. 

Dr. Ford made entries of these papers in ^is 
note-book, that he might communicate with the 
somewhat inefficient " police," in whom the land- 
lord seemed to place such unbounded confidence. 
But the private letter seemed to him to be of 
sufficient importance to induce him to take one 

h2 
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of the splay-footed chairs, and settle himself 
seriously to its perusal. It ran thus : — 

" Sept. 30th. 

" I have not written to you since 
last we met, because — ^keeping a watch upon 
you — ^I found you had been better than your 
word, in one way, and had done what you 
could to repair an injury. Do you know that it 
was too late? The slanders you circulated 
drove Dorothy from her only home, and since 
May she has been searched for— *in vain. In vain, 
until two days since, when Charley, her sister, 
reached Otswold Bay in South Wales, to find 
her — dead. Why do 1 write this ? I fancy I 
hear you question. Perhaps because I have a 
faint hope that the information will touch you — 
that hearing of the dead, who died loving you 
faithfully to the end (though, God forgive you, 
Rosswith, you were as truly her murderer as 
though you had given her poison with direct 
intent to end her days), that hearing of this may 
make you pause to consider, and may possibly 
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bind you more closely to the living — ^to whom 
I pray you may ever be faithful. " Bryan." 

Only "Bryan." What clue could there be in 
this signature, for it was probably* a christian 
name? 

Dr. Ford held the letter, gravely scanning its 
contents. It was worn and soiled, as though 
the owner had carried it constantly, and it had 
been well read. 

The doctor looked again at his patient's face.. 
It was the face of a man whose age it would 
be diflBcult to tell. He might be young, or he 
might be old — this man with the form whicK 
might once have been almost Olympian in its 
modelling ; but which was now worn and hag- 
gard with fast living, or wearing anxiety. 

" Man Dieu I — quil s^ecriej* muttered the old 
crone, lifting the water which stood by the bed- 
side, for the hundredth time with her tremulous 
skinny hands to the fevered lips of the sufferer 
— " vraiment cest horrible I Tiena — il appelle" 

The doctor leaned forward, listened, and drew 
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back with a visible start. His ears had caught the 
sound of a ghastly blasphemy which had uncon- 
sciously made him shiver — ^not that it made him 
wonder — ^it was to be expected. 

If his science had taught him that in these 
states of delirium even the pure-minded might 
utter words with which they would not other- 
wise sully their lips, what was to be expected 
in a case like this, where the outer covering 
of whitewash had been torn away, and the soul 
had to be swept free of the unclean and noisome 
things which had been harboured within it I 

**What does he seel What remembrances 
are before him f thought the doctor, as the man 
raised his head from the pillow — ^glared about 
him with vacant eyes, and then sank back with 
a groan. 

" Unconscious, but a brief period of conscious- 
ness may ensue" — was again the comment of 
the watcher. 

There was no time to be lost, and he hurried 
away, to consult with his coadjutors, and finally 
to insert advertisements to "Bryan" in the 
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foreign and English papers, informing him of the 
accident and dangerous illness of ^^ B.- M./' to 
whom he wrote in September. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tl MEANWHILE, what visions did the sick man 
-*''•*■ see, as days passed, and he tossed in de- 
lirium on his lonely bed? 

What visions did he see in his intervals of 
scattered consciousness, when he could not ex- 
press himself clearly to others, but felt as if 
scathed by a fire of remorse, and would wil- 
lingly have made a tabula rasa of his life ? 

He had lingered a few days at Baden after 
Sara left, having arranged not to travel with 
her (she preferred to go alone), but to meet her 
at Brussels by the end of the week. He could 
never clearly explain, or even recall to his own 
memory, what happened in the interval. He 
only knew that he was becoming a wreck of his 
former self, overwhelmed with debts which he 
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could not possibly discharge, and which were 
increased day by day by his systematic extra- 
vagance. His engagement to Sara had been 
the cause of this extravagance. He had ap- 
pearances to keep up which involved lavish ex- 
penditure, and he accused her of selfishness and 
cruelty in deferring the marriage. He had in- 
tended to keep faith with her, but when he was 
left alone in Baden, the demon of play took 
possession of him again. What right had Miss 
Trevanion to deprive him of a fair method of 
replenishing his exchequer ? 

So far he remembered, then all became vague. 

He was dreaming, he thought, and in the 
dream there came before him the familiar scene 
of a gaming-room and a dark-eyed Italian, who 
pressed his acquaintance on him. Where had he 
met this sinister-looking man before ? What had 
he taken ? — ^had the wine been drugged that he 
was half drunk I And how did he know that 
the man liked high play, and took advantage 
of the confusion of his brain to press it on him ? 
It was not likely that he would have confided 
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his purpose to him. The lights were flashing 
before his eyes, the croupiers were presiding 
like magicians over the game, the money was 
rattling, the eager figures were stooping for- 
ward, and he knew that the gambling fever 
was on him. His blood was hot, his head was 
dizzy. And in the midst of it all he seemed to 
be endowed with a separate existence, and to 
see himself playing with the desperation of a 
ruined gamester. How was it that suddenly, 
the whole thing changed, and it was he himself 
who, with sleepy laughter, was sweeping his 
winnings into a heap ? Was it devihy or magic 
which suddenly had come to his assistance I 
Was it all a dream — he didn't know — that 
continued play for high stakes, in which others 
urged him on, and in which he seemed to see 
the hungry glance of a pair of eyes — ^wild eyes 
like those of a maddened animal baulked of its 
prey — fixed on the heap of gold which by some 
miracle had become his ? The figure seemed to 
change, and to melt into thin air. It laughed 
like Mephistopheles, as if it relished its discom- 
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fiture ; and yet he seemed to hear a mutter of 
umitterable hate, -which was only kept within 
bounds by respect for the bystanders. What 
did it whisper, with those frightful eyes fixed 
upon him I — something about following him to 
Brussels, to try the luck with him again I By- 
the-by, had he come to Brussels at all ? — ^was he 
at Brussels or Baden ? It was all a maze. 

He wondered he had not been frightened 
at the reappearance of the same man, who 
staggered past him in some narrow dark 
speiae-saal — where could it have been? Why 
faadn t he been alarmed at the grind of his 
teeth, and the cruel twitch of the muscles 
round the corners of the mouth ? But then it 
was all a dream, and he had been half drunk. 

Was he drunk still I Where was he now t A 
glaze came before his eyes as he tried to look 
roimd. What was pressing down his head with 
a fifby-pound weight? Was it the heap of 
gold that he had won ? He began to feel for 
the forgotten gold, and tore off the bandages 
which concealed his wounds, and which had 
been careftilly arranged where the hair had 
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been cut away, and where plaisters had been 
placed on the bruised and bleeding head. 

The violent fit ceased, and he sank with 
sheer exhaustion, shaking from head to foot, 
biting his lips till they bled, and clutching the 
bed-clothes, in vain search for his lost winnings. 

Then again the scene changed. He was pad- 
dhng a boat across a shallow stream. Where 
had he seen that stream before ? The wind was 
whispering among the sedges, the swallows 
wheeling in their flight ; and here and there, if 
you looked close enough, you could see the trout 
in its crystal depths. Two girls were sitting 
by his side ; one of them had taken off her hat 
and was weaving waterlilies in her hair. Sud- 
denly her face changed to the hue of death; she 
was clothed in black, and had the features of a 
fury. An unutterably troublous sky prepared 
the imagination forsomething strangeand dread- 
ful, the stream was replaced by a woebegone 
desert, and the dreamer shrank as from some 
appalling sight, making frantic efforts to throw 
himself &om the bed. 
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" The brain is injured," the doctor said ; " if 
he lives he will be insane." 

And they who heard the report cared nothing 
about it. He was unknown to the people who 
had taken him in — not out of charity or kindly 
impulse — ^but in the hope of making a " good 
thing" out of the job; and they troubled them- 
selves as little as they could about him. Only 
the old crone shook and trembled, crossing 
herself now and then, as she listened to the tor- 
rent of wild words that passed from those dry 
lips. 

No answer had come as yet to the advertise-r 
ment, and Dr. Ford could make nothing of these 
incoherent ravings. Who was the " Dorothy" 
of whom he implored forgiveness, and of whose 
ghostly presence he seemed to be for ever con- 
scious, even whilst he was talking to some other 
woman, or playing over again exciting games — 
counting cards, adding up coins, and cursing 
his losses — or bragging of his one stroke of ex- 
traordinary good luck ? 

" Oh, it was a pity, certainly a pity," he ex- 
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claimed when he was somewhat quiet*er on the 
second day, ^Hhat she should break her heart 
for a wretch like me — ^the poor, pale, fluttered, 
frightened little thing." 

And then in one of the garrulous confidential 
moods, when he babbled of his boyish days — the 
shootmg eYcnTHJona at The Towers, and the 
skating when the mere was frozen orer— which 
generally came over him when he saw the long 
red beard and bluff honest English face of his 
medical attendant, he explained in minute detail. 

" I've been to tea at the Priory ; we had clot- 
ted cream and house-made bread — everything 
fitted for Arcadia ; and a great piice de resistance 
in the shape of a round of beef, in deference to 
my grosser testes. Fare simple enough for 
the Shakers, you know ; that is their way in 
Arcadia — such a dove's nest of a place. We went 
in for astromony, which I know nothing about, 
and staid on the lawn after tea, (I had my arm 
round her waist, and there was nobody to see us,) 
counting the stars in the tail of the Great Bear. 
I told Dorothy I'd been suffering from a transi- 
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ent attack of nightmare ; and she invited me to 
come to the dance — of death." 

This, and a great deal more much in the same 
vein — interspersed with drowsy laughter — was 
poured into the ears of the unwilling doctor, 
who the minute afterwards heard his patient 
flhrieking. 

** Ah, false, faithless, don't leave me, as I left 
her ; it will take all the life I have left ia me if 
you do. She struck her curse right into my 
side, and left it like a fiery serpent at my heart." 
Then suddenly he added, sinking his voice, "She 
is standing there in her winding-sheet, with her 
golden hair streaming behind her, as she always 
stands night and day. Her eyes are closed, 
but they are blue through the lids. Don't stir 
or look behind you, or she will lay hold of you, 
and then for a certainty you'll go mad." 

The third day and the fourth passed much in 
the same way. The stage of wild delirium 
seemed to be passing off for a time, the sick 
fancies were ceasing, and he was conscious : the 
doctor said he was sinking. 
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The fifth day came, and with it (neck-and-neck 
with the grim messenger) Bryan Maxwell. 

Dr. Ford met him as he was striding up the 
ricketty stairs. He had been prepared for his 
coming, for Bryan had sent a telegram the day 
before. 

" You know his condition ?" he asked, survey- 
ing the anxious face and travel-stained garments 
of the new-comer, whilst Bryan handed him his 
card. 

"I know nothing — ^but that I am not too 
late. Could you do nothing — ^is there no 
hope r 

"None at all. I cannot deceive you," an- 
swered the doctor — looking with compassion on 
the painfully delicate face of this brother (he 
had been informed of the relationship between 
the two men) whose composure was so evidently 
forced by an effort which might cost him dear 
— " he is dying." 

" Dying !" The words fell like a knell upon 
Bryan's ears, as he passed into the room, and 
stood looking upon the man whose whole past 
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life he had so seriously condemned, and whose 
last angry sayings of passionate defiance seemed 
to be branded into his memory. Dying 1 — how 
gladly would Bryan have given his life for him. 
He had wished to put a world's width between 
himself and this son of his mother, whose con- 
duct he had so seriously disapproved. His 
honest heart had burnt hotly within him, when 
he had listened to those unguarded and unre- 
pented words. But now that the reckoning 
day had come, when the man who had been as 
an enemy to him, in spite of the near relation- 
ship — ^the man who had ruined his life — ^lay pros- 
trate here, he recognized only the brother with 
whom he had played in childhood. 

The wrong and the vengeance were nothing 
to him now. The dying man had rights over 
him, which the living could never have claimed. 

Bryan was absorbed in the surprise of the 
sudden change, the outward symbols of the 
new phase of existence which was coming upon 
the soul that had made so little preparation to 
meet it. He was hushed with the terrible awe 

VOL. in, I 
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of the coming deathnstruggle. The tears came 
into his eyes as they had never done since he 
was a boy, as the dark shadow, which so evi- 
dently hung over Rosswith, pleaded for a merci- 
fttl verdict from his brother, in a way which 
no flimsy excuses, and no consideration of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, could otherwise have 
done. Perhaps, after all, he thought — he, 
who had been constituted differently — ^had 
scarcely been able to weigh the temptations of 
this fellow-creature, who seemed to know no law 
but the unceasing thirst for pleasure. Perhaps 
he had judged him with the intolerance of a re- 
cluse; his judgment was more charitable, less 
sweeping now. 

u Ross—" he said hoarsely, staggering from 
&tigue and the intensity of his excitement, as 
he tried to come near to him — " Ross, do you 
know me ?" 

But the bleared, half-glazed eyes met his 
without a ray of intelligence — the eyes which 
had once been so remarkable for their beauty, 
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but which were now gazing, great and dim^ 
with a blank look into uncertainty. 

There was a hushed silence in the room, dur- 
ing which the hag rose, and tried to support the 
sick man's head with a ragged pillow. There 
were no blinds in the room to exclude the light 
of day, BO that the clear winter sunshine 
streamed in through the greenish panes of com- 
mon glass, and fell — not only on the dilapi- 
dated furniture, and the soiled and dusty floor, 
but on the pinched features, and already yel- 
low skin of the dying man, bringing out more 
olearly the changes in his appearance. 
. The effect of the nightly debauches, and the 
daily sensuous indulgences, which had enervated 
the poor body— remoulding it gradually from 
the perfection of an Apollo into the likeness of 
a Silenus — were suflSiciently evident now. He 
was no longer beautiful, but in certain moments 
almost horrible, with his features convulsed 
with spasms of pain, grasping at the bedclothes, 
and trying to raise himself upright. 

"All sin is abnormal," thought Bryan, in his 

l2 
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agony. " Yon cannot break the laws of natnre 
without paying the penalty." 

There lay the owner of broad lands and an- 
cestral name, in the prime of his manhood, 
alone with Death, with no gentle woman-fingers 
to wipe the damp dew from the cold forehead, 
or the livid lips — not even a dog to wail over 
his loss. 

Bryan groaned aloud as he leant over him 
again, and touched him gently on the shoulder. 

" Ross," he repeated, a little louder and more 
distinctly. 

The eyes which looked at him awfully, as if 
already measuring the secrets of eternity, closed 
iind unclosed again, with a faint glimmer of 
recognition. The dying man strained to speak, 
but the sound came only in a voiceless whisper. 
The old woman lifted the jug of water, and 
tried by dumb action to make him drink. 

" That — you," he muttered, incoherently, 
turning to his brother. " Why did you let them 
send that witch to attend me — ^you know how 
I always hated ugliness T Send Hecate to her 
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own infernal regions — don*t let her poison me,'* 
and he burst into one of his fits of wild 
laughter. 

Presently there came a more lucid interval, 
and he attempted to ask a few significant que»- 
tions. 

** When did I come ?*' answered Bryan to th^ 
least exciting of these questions. " I came just 
now— directly I could. I had so far to travel. 
Tell me what I can do for you ?" 

He made a desperate effort. 

" Dorothy," he said — " was it — I forget — was 
it — all true ?" 

Bryan's &ce darkened. When he had written 
the letter which had been found in Bosswith's 
pocket, he had felt as if he could not write the 
words which would have been strong enough to 
express his sense of the injury his brother had 
inflicted on an innocent girl, lest they should be 
too blackening, too branding. And yet he had 
hinted at the truth. 

** You said," continued the wounded man, suc- 
ceeding, by a desperate effort, in raising himself 
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bn his elbow, with a shadow of the passion that 
had s6 often in past times distorted his face. 

" You said that it was I — ^who How did you 

dare to Bay it T* 

The voice was pathetic rather than stern 
which answered. 

*• It was you who wrung the truth from me — 
I would have spared you, Ross. But why recur 
to such painful remembrances ? It is of no use 
for us to discuss them now. When the day is 
gone, we cannot recall the sunshine. Boss, it 
would be useless for me to deceive you. You 
know it is all past ; you know you cannot live 
through yoiur life again." 

The sick man sank back on his pillow, and 
suddenly burst into the senseless laughter which 
made the listener's blood run cold. 

" We had plenty of scoundrels for our ances- 
itors," he said. " I shall only add another to the 
charming list. I came into the world constitutr 
ed as I am. I couldn't escape the hereditary in- 
fluences.— I have been always blind — I am only 
just beginning to see. And seeing doe^ me no 
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good now." Then, as Bryan shifted hie position, 
he called affrightedly, " Stay — stay — don't leave 
me alone — I am terrified at; — I don't know what 
— only keep by my side." 

" I mean to stay," said Bryan reassuringly, 
his heart sinking as he made the answer. Could 
his staying do anything to take away the cloud 
of darkness which hung over this seared and 
imbruted heart ? It was terrible," he thought, 
" to die like this." A strange awe conquered his 
sorrow. 

There was silence again. The sudden flicker 
of life seemed to be wavering and dying out. 
Rosswith sank back once more upon the bed, 
and lay still, with occasional catchings of the 
breath. Bryan pressed nearer to him, and put 
his hand upon the wrist. There was an evident 
subsidence of the pulse ; the blood was ebbing 
slowly through the frozen veins. But the coma- 
tose condition was not to return, for presently 
he moved his lips again. His voice had become 
once more indistinct. Bryan bent forward to 
listen. 
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" Forgive me," he faltered. 

" That I do. If I have anything personally to 
forgive — ^I don't know it.'* 

" You — ^have — ^I tried to persuade myself that 
I did not keep you— out of your — share — ^but I 
used my——'* 

" No matter," said Bryan rapidly ; " I forgive 
you, don't think of it." 

"That's not all — you'll have it now — ^but I 
knew Sara — ^poor Sara — didn't love ine, and I 
found out — ^who " 

" Ross — ^Ross I" implored Bryan. " Speak of 

yourself— not of Don't let us speak of that. 

Confess to your Maker, and make your peace 
with Him." 

The dying man had had small faith in theT 
efficacy of prayer, and some indistinct thought 
passed through his confused brain that it would 
be mean and cowardly to pray for pardon now, 
when the day for proving the sincerity of repent- 
ance had gone. 

However imperfect his religious feelings might 
be, he had at that moment a " trembling" of the 
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soul, a time of agony, a dread of what might 
come after life. He felt as if hanging on an 
abyss of uncertainty, while the past was merged 
into the future, and the future into the past— all 
vague, uncertain, and unreal. 

" Shall I send for a clergyman. Boss?" 
"No," he muttered. " He'll read the commin- 
ation service — and there's no — time — to spare." 
" Ross, do you remember when you were an 
innocent child — do you remember our mother 
teaching us from the Bible T Many an oncis al- 
lowed to pass from innocence to youth, from 
youth to grievous sin, and back again to repent- 
ance, subdued and purified for the further life 
struggle • • • I should have hoped it might have 
been so with you. But perhaps the struggle 
might have been too hard for you. This is not 
the time to talk of previous influences— of bad 
education, and unfortunate surroundings. But 
you know you were conscious of moral respon- 
sibility. You can!t undo your miserable, dissi- 
pated Kfe. But you can repent. Pray, bro- 
ther, pray — ^I believe in the eflBlcacy of prayer, 
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and in what is more important, the forgiveness 
of sins — ^believe in sin blotted out, and done 
away." 

The words were poured out rapidly and ear- 
nestly, for the time was indeed short. The 
speaker had sunk unconsciously on his knees : 
the drops of cold perspiration forced themselves 
on his brow : his voice was raised in an agony 
of pleading. 

But the eyes of the dying man were only 
growing dimmer, the pulses were beating yet 
more faintly. And in that chaos of sense, where 
all things were unreal and uncertain, he heard 
the agonized voice of his brother — ^heard it only 
like a faint, monotonous sound, as if barriers of 
distance were already dividing them. 

All was quiet for a little while, save the pant- 
ing of the sick man's breath, 

Bryan knew that he had ceased to hear him, 
and sent in haste for Dr. Ford. 

They poured brandy down his throat, and he 
roused with a sudden burst of energy. 

**JSh(p bever loved me," he exclaimed, ?' Tell 



^ 
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her that it's best like this — tell her to be " 

It could not last. The arms fell — the breath 
caught. His eyes wandered and rested on his 
brother's face. ** God bless you I" he said — and 
died. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** T7"0U are going there now?" 

-*- " Now — ^at once," answered Dr. Ford, 

"And her name — ^your patient's name, you 
say — ^is Miss Armitage, and the name of her niece 
— ^Miss Trevanion t" 

** Yes, it would be a curious coincidence in- 
deed, if they did not happen to be the same 
people." 

** I will come with you," said Bryan quietly. 
" The younger lady was engaged to my bro- 
ther, and I have much to say to her. But I 
would not have her called as a witness in any 
criminal prosecution— even if the supposed 
criminal could be traced— which is an utter im- 
possibility, you say." 

" Why, you see there was some suspicion of 
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foul play, but public opinion inclines to the 
idea that it was simply a violent quarrel. No 
stronger implement seems to have been used 
than a heavy stick, and the English are always 
supposed to be pugilistic. A sick man's rav- 
ings are not to be depended upon, nor can I 
conscientiously declare that Mr. Maxwell was 
at any time of his illness in a proper state to 
give an account of what had happened. If 
there had been any robbery, for instance— was it 
likely they would have left the purse f " 

" The lapse of time would make it difficult to 
prove anything now," answered Bryan wearily, 
in tones which were painfully altered from his 
usual mellow voice. " And I don't believe that 
he would have wished it." 

It was the day after Rosswith's death. Bry- 
an had spent the greater part of the night in 
the room in which the corpse of his brother lay. 
And the dark shadow on the dead face, with 
the ghastly sight of the clenched knuckles re- 
laxing their clasp of the bedclothes, painfully 
haunted his recollection. 
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They walked on together in silence. Had 
Bryan yielded to his natural impulses he could 
have turned with sick shuddering from the 
brisk keen morning air, sharp, crisp and won- 
derfully invigorating, with the clear sunlight 
bringing everything into distinctness of outline, 
and the mockingly rejoicing blue sky overhead, 
flecked with white clouds and brilliant in its 
gladness. But there was further work to be 
done — more still to encounter ; and he master- 
ed himself by a vehement effort, going steadily 
towards the H6tel de I'Europe. 

Dr. Ford entered, and asked for Miss Armi- 
tage. 

"Et ce monsieur peut-il voir Mademoiselle 
Trevanion I" 

The garfon would enquire. And while Dr. 
Ford made his way upstairs, Bryan was shown 
into their saloon — ^to wait. It was empty, with 
books, principally novels, tossed carelessly about, 
all of which seemed to be imbued with some 
mysterious personality. There was an open 
workbasket belonging to Miss Armitage, and is^n 
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easel with painting materials scattered near it. 

An unfinished picture was on the easel. He 
walked up to it — and started. It was a like- 
ness of Sara Trevanion, and he recognised the 
hand that drew it in the bold masterly concep- 
tion, the artistic pose. 

The colours were raw— the work still crude 
(Bryan could see where it needed rectifying), 
but the likeness was so true, so startling, that 
he passed his hand over his eyes as if he were 
in a dream. 

Was it all a dream, and was that indeed Sara 
as he knew her once — Sara in her gleaming 
coquettish beauty — Sara with a smile like a 
ripple of sunlight, and her strange eyes — ^half 
mocking, half sad — Sara with the roses in her 
cloudy hair, and the flush upon her girlish 
cheek. He thought that he had forgotten her, 
but now he knew that every line of her clear- 
cut face remained engraven indelibly upon his 
memory. Just as a piece of carving is graven, 
though a transient covering of whitewash may 
seem to obliterate it. 
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Does anyone really forget these things f He 
saw her like a vision that had been ever be- 
fore him, as if some cunning necromancer had 
recalled the haunting features. Would she 
come in presently and sit down beside him, 
and listen meekly to his teaching as she had 
done before ? 

She came. He started again at the rustle of 
her drapery. He heard the slow, languid step, 
the swirl of her long dress, the click of her high- 
heeled shoes, and turned. 

If any one of Bryan Maxwell's friends, sup- 
posing him to have known every circumstance 
of the artist's previous history, could have 
dreaded a relapse for him — a further succumb- 
ing to the fascinations of this woman (more 
painful, under present circumstances, to his 
conscientious nature than any form of the ori- 
ginal disease), Bryan had never had such a 
f ^r for himself. The meeting might not be a 
pleasant one: it might revive reminiscences 
which were better closed for ev^. But he flat- 
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tered lumself that otherwise it oonld be of no 
possible consequence to him. 

He had been afraid that it would not be a 
judicious thing to startle a young girl with 
such information as he had to bring. Yet the 
terrible news must be broken to her, and with 
qharacteristic self-denial he had not flinched 
from his task. " The blow," he had thought, 
"will fall heavily on her, whether she really 
loved him or not. May God grant her strength 
to bear it I" • 

Somehow his prayer seemed to be ill-timed, 

as he gazed at the woman who was standing 

before him. His visions were destroyed as by 

a touch of Ithuriel's spear. The dead past, 

which had suddenly started into life, was as 

suddenly dismissed into nothingness. 

• 

That was Sara Trevanion on the canvas, 

warm with life, sparkling with fun — Sara the 

coquette, the heart-stealer, the witch — Sara 

with life and hope before her. But this — ^this 

woman with the weary, hopeless face, the 

proud, cold eyes, the scornful lips — ^who was 

VOL. m. K 
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she ? He could not say that she was less hand- 
some. The nut-brown hair rippled as luxuri- 
antly as ever on the brow. The eyes were as 
large and clear as they had been before, with a 
strange gleam in their lustrous depths which 
he did not like to see. The girlish slenderness 
had given place to firmer outlines. Her form 
was no longer lithe as he remembered it, in 
waving, flower-like Utheness, but was hardened 
into something resembUng the rigidity of stone, 
and the contour of Jier face was deficient in 
roundness. 

Could he be mistaken I There were the two 
women. He looked again, with a wistful, pity- 
ing look at the woman on the canvas, of infinite 
beauty, and yet not insipid ; capable of love, 
devotion, and enjoyment in existence, with un- 
told ideal possibilities about her — and then at 
this other, the reality. A woman weighed 
down by a sorrow not noble or purifying, with 
a sense of the loss of something which had 
marred the lines of her features, and which had 
left a hardness, a nan*owness, instead of the 
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'original harmony — ^a sharp, sarcastic expression 
undermining the softness of womanhood, and 
which would have told the skilful physiogno- 
Ynist of a tragedy concealed beneath the sar- 
casm. 

"It was not Sara," as he said to himself, 
" but a mask of the original Sara. She looked 
as her prototype Eve might have looked after 
her fall." 

He stood, doubtfully, feeling it as difficult to 
address her as it might have been to speak to 
a perfect stranger : the point of continuity had 
been broken off for ever between their thoughts. 
She saw his hesitation — saw the bronzed fea- 
tures marked with expressive lines, and noticed 
the severe gravity of his look and manner. 
Then, moving slowly towards him, she motion- 
ed him with a stiff bow to a chair, and sat down 
herself. 

" You have come to tell me 1 have heard 

your news already." 

Heard his newsl And she could sit there 
as though she were a statue — a machine en- 

K 2 
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dowed witii life— with no sorrow in the stony 
eyes, no quiver on the mouth. Merciful heaven I 
could he ever have loved this woman t 

**I don't understand," he said with husky 
slowness— paasing to swallow the lump in his 
throat. ^^You cannot have heard what I have to 
tell you . . . ." 

" Pardon me, I have heard everything. Dr. 
Ford did not mean to tell me, I daresay, but 
there was a little overdone carelessness in his 
manner, which made me suspect he was hiding 
something from me, and I begged him to let me 
hear the worst. I understand that your bro- 
ther Bosswith Maxwell is dead, and that his 
death was caused by a wound — a blow given 
him in some disgraceful quarrel in which he was 
concerned. You have nothing left to tell me 
now." 

He sat gazing at her as if her words — ^her 
face — ^her manner had petrified him. He had 
dreaded the gradual unfolding of his awful 
secret, the terrible rush of expectation and the 
calm of intense listening silence, which would 
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precede his revelation ; for he knew that there 
was nothing so terrible as these pre&ces to 
pain. He had pictured her to himself with her 
eyes dilated with a nameless horror, and her 
frame shaken with long quivering moans. And 
even now he was unable to realize the immen- 
sity of the moral chasm which divided her from 
himself. 

Sara's face told nothing of what was passing 
in her mind. But often as she had thought 
with a yearning, passionate desire of the possi- 
hility of freedom, could she help rejoicing when 
the door was open, and the way suddenly clear 
before her t " Thank Heaven," she was saying 
bitterly in her heart, ^^ that I am saved from the 
possibility of an awftil ftiture I" 

Bryan looked at her — at her firmly closed 
mouth — ^her determined brow, as she repeated 
her last words, " You have nothing to tell me," 
in an unnatural voice, which seemed to be as- 
sumed, like everything else about her ; and a 
terrible misgiving crossed his mind. Yet he 
stared half stupidly, as if his mind refused to 
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accept the inference to be drawn from this icy 
indifference. What — ^she knew that the man 
was dead, whose wife she had sworn to be in 
another month — ^knew that he had died an aw- 
ful death, suddenly and alone ? And yet she 
spoke — she looked like this. He shook himself 
as though he would shake off the stupor, and 
springing up he came and stood over her, 
scanning her face, as though the fire in his 
eyes could scorch it into some semblance of 
life. 

" You cannot be a woman to act like this," 
he said. ^' Is it nothing to you that he is dead 
— dead I — this man who was to have been your 
husband T' 

Her eyelids flickered with a shimmer of move- 
ment like a ripple on the surface of a stream, 
and then lowered just a little; and a volun- 
tary mist came before her eyes. A mist, not of 
tears, but as though the soul had withdrawn 
into hidden depths, and the eyes were unrecep- 
tive of external influences. Coming nearer, he 
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eaw more plainly the thinness of the cheeks, and 
the lines of weariness about the lips. 

" You could promise to be his wife," he con- 
tinued, ** knowing what you did of him. And 
yet you can fling stones at his memory before 
he has been dead a day, because of the manner 
of that death . . . God forgive you I Perhaps 
Ross was right — poor fellow — it is as well as it 
is." 

She stiffened herself as if for endurance. But 
it did not escape his notice that the eyes were 
entirely hidden now under their fringy lashes, 
and that her hands moved nervously as if feel- 
ing foi' something. 

" Knowing what I did of him," she said, re- 
peating his words as if they were part of a cate- 
chism, her hands still twitching with nervous- 
ness, her lips still tightly drawn, and her eye- 
lids quivering, — " what do you mean t" 

Bryan clenched his fingers, thinking of a far- 
away grave, thinking of the lips that had so 
often prayed for the man who had died so for- 
saken. 
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**Yes, he was right/' he muttered, looking 
sternly at the woman of whom the dead man had 
truly told him that she had ** never loved him." 
" Which was it," he asked himself^ " utter heart- 
lessness, or ineradicable coquetry deep down in 
the foundations of her nature, that had brought 
all this terrible ruin upon them t" — one or the 
other it certainly must have been. " His words 
were only too true, but then why did you pro- 
mise to marry him t" 

" What do you mean ?" she repeated again, 
looking straight at her inquisitor, and not shrink- 
ing from his accusing gaze ; but sitting once 
more rigid and upright, and speaking \rith a 
voice which, if it had altered at all, told only of 
weariness, of dead, dull languor. 

" I mean," he said, " that he loved another 
woman once — a good woman — ^you knew it. 
And he left her, as I suppose, to marry you. 
That you could accept his love, knowing the 
price of it, was the wonder, the sorrow then, of 
a man who thought of you, believed in you as 
he believed in God's truth. The wonder is great- 
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er tlian ever now, seeing that you could give no 
love in return." 

Were her pulses stirred at last ? Her cheeks 
suddenly became bloodless, her fingers were un- 
consciously wrung together. Her bosom heaved, 
so that he could see the visible movement of her 
dress. 

The lines about her mouth deepened, and told 
the anguish. But the study of physiognomy is 
always the most perplexing of problems. And 
what was it in the face, which was suddenly 
swept with some volcanic passion, that made the 
man recoil ? 

For an instant her white lips moved with- 
out uttering a sound. And then she whispered, 

" Who believed in me — ^in me — ^as he believed 
in God's truth." 

"Ay, he did so." 

" Who believed in me, yet played at love for 
me," she continued coolly and scornfully — " who 
mocked my love — ^made me a scorn to myself 
and to others." 

" Hold I" he exclaimed almost fiercely, putting 
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his hand to his head. ^' These things are of the 
past — I do not wish to allude to them, fiirther 
than to ask an explanation of yonr conduct to 
my brother. And yet, are you in your right mind? 
What purpose can you have in these false accu- 
sations?" 

She answered nothing, but Bryan was con- 
scious of a shudder which passed through her. 

He went on. 

" Do you pretend that you did not know this 
man^s love for you t Will you tell me you did 

not all but accept it, even while Hear me 

out. He would have left his honour in your 
hands un doubting, but it was too late — ah — ^," 
and he stopped short suddenly with an effort, 
" as it is too late now. Yet God knows I have 
wronged no one by these words. Good-l^e, 
Sara." 

" Sara 1" For the first time and the last. Her 
dark eyes were dilated now. The tears had been 
frozen in them long ago, or they would have 
made a rush to them. As it was, there was a 
sudden shimmer of feeling, a sudden illumination 
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of the face, and an unnatural light in the dilat- 
ed eyes. She tried to answer in a nonchalant 
manner, but her breath came and went in short 
quick gasps. 

« Tell me the truth—" she exclaimed. « This 
man . • . loved • . . ? 

He seemed to feel through every word the 
thrill of her heart, and pitied her for her selfe 
abandonment, knowing what the effort must 
have cost her. 

" You ?" he said solemnly ; " but that is over. 
It was due to you to hear an explanation of the 
past. But the man of whom I spoke buried his 
dead hope long ago. He scorned his own weak- 
ness, and ground the earth down over the grave 
of that love : it would have taken a miracle to 
raise it again. He did not deserve that the bar- 
ren ground should bring forth and blossom 
again. But God bear him witness — ^he is thank- 
ful that it has done so — he is true to his wife, 
heart and sotfl." 

"His wife r 

"Yes," he answered, lacking the nerve to 
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look her in the face as he made the announce- 
ment, ^^the sweetest and tenderest mfe that 
ever man was blessed with. I don't know how 
to thank God enongh for the precious gift He 
has given me." 

She rallied herself instantly, though she felt 
as if a bombshell had suddenly exploded in 
their midst. Her head was swimming and her 
hands were trembling, bat she steadied them 
by an effort. 

^* I am glad/' she said, trying to speak flip- 
pantly, '' thoagh this same domestic happmess 
seems to be rather a delusion with most people, 
and you look graver and sadder than you used 
to look." 

He could not tell from her measured, passion- 
less voice, whether she cared, or whether she 
did not. 

" Yes," he said gravely, " but I am sad at this 
moment, not for mysel:^ but for you. I will 
not believe that you are what you seem to be. 
Won't you say good-bye t" he added, holding 
out his hand (they had not shaken hands as yet. 
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fie had proffered his, bat Sara had determined 
not to notice it), " Dr. Ford will make all n^ 
oeasarj arrangements with jou. We shall not 
meet any more. In my wife's name, God bless 
yon r 

She hesitated, and he did not wait. In an- 
other moment she heard the rapid feet dashing 
down the stairs, and the door closed with a 
thud that seemed to fall upon her heart. 

** Is he gone T — ^one /" she thought, with one 
of her sudden impulses. ^' I had something else 
to say to him — something to explain." And then, 
looking with wild eyes on the picture of her- 
self facing her in ghastly mockery, and clasp- 
ing her jewelled hands, still adorned with the 
gifts of the dead, she recognised all the truth. 
Her fortitude gave way, and she sank back 
sobbing bitterly. 

The reaction came so quickly, that Bryan, 
while yet on the stairs, heard a smothered cry 
of anguish, and then — ^was it the sound of a &11 1 
— ^he dared not think of it. 

" It is too late," she repeated, ** even to ex- 
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plain." " Too late 1" She had found out her 
mistake, and was shocked and startled into real 
remorse. She knew that somehow it was " her 
own fault," as she would have found out long 
before, had she listened to the prophetic warn- 
ings of her heart. Bryan's voice haunted her, 
as it had made her wince in his vehement de- 
nunciation. His eyes came before her — deep, 
reproachful, thoughtftil eyes — seeming to search 
her through and through. She had taunted 
him with sadness, and yet she knew that there 
were no lines of peevish disappointment in his 
face — ^knew that he regarded all painful events 
as the necessary discipline of life-education. 
How different from her own irascible tempera- 
ment, her pride, her sensitiveness to fancied 
wrongs 1 

" If I had but waited I" she moaned to her- 
self. But the waste of future which stretched 
before her, the barren past that lay behind her, 
echoed only those words, " Too late !" Too 
late to see through her own vanity and folly. 

He had loved her — she knew that this was 
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true in its highest sense. He had loved her 
with an unselfish love ; a love that sought her 
truest welfare. Equally true she knew it to be 
that he would never care, for her any more. 
Facing this fact, she faced the worst that life 
could bring to her. She had loved — she did 
not know how she could ever cease to love — 
this man, and him only ; but she had loved one 
thing better — ^her pride. To have undone her- 
self in ignorance because she was drunk with 
pride and wounded vanity ; to have flung her- 
self from the high place to which she could 
never again be lifted ; to have allowed the early 
faith of her childhood to be impaired by the 
dreariest scepticism of the cynic ; to have un- 
crowned her own life, and voluntarily despoiled 
it of its richest joys; to have poured out the waste 
of rich red wine upon the barren ground ; and to 
have done all this herself qa no one else could have 
done it ; were facts which, when thoroughly re- 
cognized, threatened to drive her to the very 
boundaries of sanity. Every faculty seemed to be 
quickened into preternatural acuteness, that re- 
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membrance might be more keen, and that she 
might suffer the more intensely. 

In her passionate regret, and hopeless re- 
morse, for the first time she seemed to be seeing 
plainly ; the veils were being torn away which 
hid her from herself. What had she been t A 
creature of impulse, a spoiled plaything, a pet 
of society— a fluttering butterfly, with no higher 
religion than the unconscious worship of sel( 
forgetting all the sorrows of her fellow-crea- 
tures, and all the wonders of creation in her own 
little pitiful being? And what evil had she 
caused through this heartless self-idolatry — ^how 
terrible easy it had been to light the first spark 
of it, how impossible to stamp out the devastat- 
ing flames. She thought of Rosswith, and wish- 
ed that she had not parted from him in a spirit 
of resentment : it would have been more com- 
fortable if she had treated him differently, now 
that she recalled Bryan's words — the words 
which cut the deepest. But the best drops of 
her heart's blood would not have availed to help 
her now. It was well that no one could see 
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her as she threw herself on the ground, and 
dashed her head against the wall, feeling that 
she herself had been accountable for everything 
that had happened. But pain like this is not 
necessarily regeneration. We may feel the evil 
and yet not turn from it. And, in that hour of 
her bitter self-accusation, Sara never prayed 
that she might be true to her better self, in the 
future that lay before her. 

She only thought of finding proofs, of test- 
ing the truth of Bryan's words. And in the 
search which was instituted, his letter was 
found : the letter containing the cheque which 
Bryan Maxwell had returned to Janet Ar- 
mitage, and which had lain all this time in a 
drawer where Sara had tossed it, with other ne- 
glected papers at Curzon Street. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON the evening of the 20th of November, a 
gentleman sauntered into his club in Pall 
Mall, and ordered a solitary dinner for himself. 

He was a club man without " clubbable " ten- 
dencies, who eschewed the society of other 
habitu6s, liked to have plenty of space and 
elbow-room, voted all those who interrupted 
him "bores," and consoled himself with a 
book or a newspaper between his fish or his 
joint. 

His place was frequently at the table by the 
window, where the offensively familiar red- 
faced and loud-voiced " country member," could 
not venture to "old fellow" him; where no 
prosy Pylades could assail him with stale jokes 
or dry political talk; and no drawling fop could 
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try to impose upon him by practised airs of 
fashionable languor. 

His habits were so perfectly well understood 
that he had ceased to attract much attention, 
and the change in his appearance had been so 
gradual, that most people would have pro- 
nounced him to have worn marvellously welJ. 
Yet there were many added lines on the 
high intellectual forehead, the head was be- 
ginning to be crested with a few snowy locks ; 
there were many more crows-feet under the 
deep-set eyes, and (when no one was obviously 
observing him) the look about the determined 
mouth was formidable. 

He was silent and absorbed. It was im- 
possible not to perceive that he seemed down- 
cast and weary, and had an odd absent manner. 
Yet he was surely not a man to whom anyone 
would have applied for help in an emergency ; 
you would scarcely have desired to place your- 
self in his power. 

" A shrewd fellow — a marvellously clever fel-r 
low in his profession," said the bluflf country 
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member, who prided himself on being po- 
pular, and liked to hail his friends heart- 
ily, • or to regale them on bitter ale and 
sparkling Moselle, " but, bless you, as dried up 
as a field of stubble, as misanthropical and £Ets^ 
tidious as Timon himself. One can't even look 
at him without thinking of spring guns." 

The autumn furlough was over ; the winter's 
toil was before the hard-working lawyer. This 
perhaps might have accounted for his evident 
self-absorption, and for the keen interest with 
which he gazed into the lurid caverns of red 
coal, as if he saw pictures in them, during the 
few moments in which the servants were bring- 
ing his dinner. 

When eveiything was ready, he suddenly 
roused himself to the task of eating and drink- 
ing, like a man who considered dinner, as a 
mere matter of business, to be an important 
item in the day. They brought him his usual 
half-pint of sherry, and he poured it out at once, 
handling his wine-glass and gazing at the wine 
(he was no wine-bibber) as if he were considering 
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some astute problem. And the waiter, who was 
accustomed to anticipate his tastes, had to ask 
him several times what fish he would have^ be- 
fore he awoke to the sense of his desire, to 
have no fish at all, to avoid the gastronomic de- 
licacies which he said were uneatable, to have a 
simple mutton chop properly cooked, and to 
dispose of the ceremony as quickly as possible. 

He asked for the papers as a part of the routine. 
And they brought him the Tim^s^ the Standard^ 
a Punehj and Galignani. 

He turned scornfully over the pages of the 
uncut Punchy and took up the limes ; he had not 
seen it before that day. He was not an old Tory 
of the pur sang^ but rather an odd mixture of 
heathenism and Toryism. He hated liberalism 
of an advanced type, because he was bitter and 
cynical ; and loved to demolish the pleasant ap- 
pearances of the world, in a merciless unsparing 
fashion. Time was when he had been en- 
thusiastic himself, but that enthusiasm had gone 
for ever. Lawrence Routh was now one of the 
most cautious of politicians. Ho could sneer at 
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new chaoges, because he did not believe in the 
possibility of their eflfecting good, but he did 
not trouble himself to attempt any violent op- 
position to them, 

'* I am not young enough," he was accustomed 
to say, *' to be enthusiastic or vehement." And 
so he contented himself with the pleasant con- 
viction that society was " rotten to the core," and 
had better be left to its own devices. Had he 
chosen to give his opinion about it, he would 
always have been prognosticating the annihila- 
tion of our prosperity as a nation. 

The dreams that had been his had so thorough- 
ly died out, that it was impossible for him to 
understand how they had ever existed. Since 
he ceased to hope better things of Sara Trevan- 
ion, and had included all women in the same 
category with her, he had become a calm and rea- 
sonable pessimist — ^believing to the full extent in 
the weakness and wickedness of the human heart, 
and the consequent necessity for human misery ; 
and yet resigning himself to the supposed cor- 
rupt and stationary condition of things, with- 
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out making a single effort to alter it for the 
better. His mind still worked with intricate 
machinery, with wheels and counter wheels, ever 
plotting and dissecting. His cool sagacity, 
and the never-ending fertility of his mental 
resources, remained unaltered, with no sign of 
failure. But since the one precious venture of 
his lifetime, in which, though the venture had 
been a secret one, he was yet perfectly aware 
that he had lost his all, he had been restless 
and dissatisfied, as he was to-day, caring for 
nothing as he had done before. Not only rest- 
less, but rebelliously antagonistic to the hidden 
powers which — ^like a modern Prometheus — ^he 
dimly supposed to be inflicting the punishment. 
He turned the newspaper hastily over, reading 
it up and down, glancing at the money market, 
and looking at the price of consols and the 
events of the day. 

" Crime is fearfully on the increase," he said 
to himself — "so much for the philanthropist, 
with his fine talk about moral and intellectual 
progress. Stuff about compulsory education ! 
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What do they teach the people worth the 
knowing ? — * only a peck of bread to all that 
sack.' The devil, to speak popularly, seems to 
have taken a new lease of life, and our so-called 
educational improvements are only helping him 
forward. ... Bo they've just discovered, have 
they, that we're at the eve of an epoch of pecu- 
liar lawlessness, as if we hadn't long passed the 
frontiers of that epoch • . . H — m 1 — the Premier 
must have his swing, and jerk the reins of his 
authority, it seems, in supreme contempt for 
the feelings of the great bulk of the nation. 
Best so, perhaps, if one could depend on him, 
after all." 

He put the paper down absently, continuing 
his reflections. 

If his only remaining theory for the recon- 
struction of society could possibly have been 
carried out, he would have chosen to deal with 
men as if they had neither soul nor sentiment. 
If the so-called " lower orders " had been made 
of stuff absolutely passive and insensible, his 
system of riding roughshod over the feelings 
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and opinions of the many might have succeeded 
better in practice. But as it was, he began to 
despair over the revolutionary times. A foreign 
paper might be more enlivening. He lifted the 
Galignanu His eyes ran over the list of deaths. 

There was a crash, only a mild one, but 

the decanter had gone over, and the wine was 
dripping on the floor. Busy waiters hastened 
to wipe it up. And the gentleman stood, clutch- 
ing the unconscious paper with a face as white 
as its pages. His appearance attracted atten- 
tion, but he rallied himself instantly, and return- 
ed the looks which were directed at him with 
interest. The broken glass was taken away, 
and he sat down as if nothing had happened, 
drawing a long deep breath, and glancing again 
at an entry in the paper. 

An entry which (Anglicised) ran thus : — 
" On the 20th inst., the result of an accident, 

RoBSwith Maxwell, of * The Towers,' shire, 

England. Age 33." 

Are not some sudden answers to impious 
prayers, or wishes, which are morally the same. 
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thrust in our faces like *' gauntlets with a gift 
in them f 

What had this well-bred gentlemaii, tbie re- 
spected and honourable man, done that his lips 
should blanch and his hands grow unsteady at 
the mere sight of the registered death of the 
man of all men whom most he had wished out 
of the wayT 

Well, what of that ? He had not helped him 
out of the way ? Certainly he had not given 
him any assistance on the road of life ; maybe 
he had gone a little farther, and given him a 
little less than no assistance. But what of that 
also T Were not such things done every day ? 
and had not that man been his rival — his suc- 
cessful, hated rival T Why should he have given 
him good advice, or have introduced him to 
better friends? 

Certainly, now that all was past and gone, 
the retrospect was a little painfiil and humiliat- 
ing. Rosswith's story seemed to be one more 
added to the skeletons which were mould- 
ering away out of sight in the past life of 
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Lawrenoe Routh, as such skeletons do moul* 
der in the lives of most of us. He remem- 
bered him in all the excesses of his roy- 
stering boyhood, when he was being drawn 
into the leash of various temptations*; and re- 
membered him also when he had been going, 
as he said, '* at a railroad speed to the bad,^ 
and when he would not put forward a little 
finger to deter him. Had he not, as he now 
remembered, recommended flomburg or Baden 
to Janet Armitage, with a faint hope that 
something might happen at one or other of 
those places which would open the eyes of Sara 
Trevanion? Well, and was he not perfectly 
justified in such a hope? The paper simply 
said an accident. Rosswith Maxwell might 
have been upset in a carriage — might have 
been drowned — might have fallen from a height. 
There were a hundred ways in which a man 
might be accidentally killed. And was it his 
fault that the dead man happened to be a black- 
guard ? 

It was a bad business, but, according to his 
creed, Rosswith Maxwell must either have been a 
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rogue or a simpleton. For he had " no brains" 
— ^nobody ever had any brains/according to Law- 
rence Ronth ; cretinism seemed to be an universal 
affliction — such a fellow could not have succeed- 
ed in anything. 

So Lawrence Routh reasoned for an hour. 
But after all his casuistry, the fact remained un- 
altered. This man had been his hated rival. He 
had wished him dead a hundred times, and he 
was — dead. 

It came upon him like a decree of fate, crush- 
ing out the power of his individual will. Lat- 
terly he had feared that the game had ended, and 
he had drawn nothing but blanks in it. There 
had been something worse, infinitely worse, 
for him in that fear, than mere corporealloneliness. 
He had no plans, or projects to discuss, for the 
future stretched before him arid and barren. 
Life seemed to be a passionless mystery. And 
yet he had continued to think on the subject, 
unweariedly and tenaciously ; he had continued 
to prepare for any unforeseen contingency. 
How was that now, when the trumps had fallen 
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to his share, he seemed to be so used to dealing 
with insignificant bits of pasteboard, that his 
hand began to falter and to shake ? Had his 
iron resolution suddenly deserted him f 

" I must go to poor Sara at once," he said to 
himself, and then caught back the expression 
impatiently. " Why should I say * poor V She 
never made a pretence of caring for him. She 
is young, healthy, rich, and handsome, with all 
her life before her, and yet I call her * poor/ I 
am becoming a fool myself." 

If the most painful things in life have a flavour 
of bitterness in them, the reverse of the axiom is 
sometimes equally true. Lawrence Routh left 
England the next day. He was nearer than he had 
ever been before to the attainment of the one ob- 
ject of his life, and he knew it. But, looking on 
his face, you would hardly have thought it had 
been so. The granted desire, as it often hap- 
pens with us, was not granted in exactly the 
form he had wished for it. Perhaps he dreaded 
coming into fierce collision with Sara's altered 
temperament, since he was not the man to stoop 
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were satisfied which had been made upon it. 
Harpies and vultures flocked from all directions, 
' till Bryan's heart began to fail him for the very 
existence of his patrimony. Long ago he had 
foreseen that the world of luxury could never 
be for him ; but he was uncomfortably conscious 
that men pitied him when he had to part with 
much of his land, and that many eyes were 
watching curiously to see what plan could be 
successfully adopted for his future. Bryan did 
not know himself. He was coming to Colling- 
ford the better to see his way. His position was 
a false one, though it was none of his making, 
and he painfully felt being thrust into it. 

It was a beautiful evening in May when the 
artist and his wife drove to "The Towers," fi-om 
CoUingford Station. They had been installed, 
during the intervening months, in London, in a 
tiny " box" near one of the Parks, a wee bird's 
nest of a place, which they might have been able 
to keep up on £400 a year. A good deal that 
was painfiil had been involved in despoiling the 
little nest of its various household gods, but 
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Bryan had ceased to dread any trifling vexations 
for Charley. Charley Maxwell had proved to 
be like one of the plants that thrive best in sun- 
shine, or one of the fruits which mellow sudden- 
ly in rare warm weather; 

AVhen Bryan had known her first he had 
seen her in the worst possible phase of her 
character, when she had been a sort of 
moral aberration of herself, shutting herself 
up from all healthful influences, and living in 
a state of constant repression. But that which 
sorrow could not do for her, happiness was 
already doing. 

Not that the sunshine was all uncloud- 
ed. Bryan's health was evidently not strong, 
but this cause for anxiety only made Charley 
thankAil that the marriage had been hurried. 
Womanlike, she never troubled herself about 
pecuniary considerations; and the experience 
of suflering in her past existence only made 
her more thankful for the happiness of the 
present. Her trustful aflection for her hus- 
band had borne the test of almost entire 
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seclusion ; but no disillusion had come to her 
through sole dependence on his society. She was 
waking up suddenly to an enthusiasm for life — 
an enthusiasm in which it seemed to her as if all 
that she had lately called existence were un- 
worthy of the name. 

There is more of prose, and also a good deal 
more of earnest solemn poetry, in married life 
than is generally imagined. Poetry which is 
not evident to ordinary observers, but which is 
silent, like the river widening and deepening as 
it flows. Charley had been prepared for the 
prose. A more exigeante woman might have 
tormented her husband with useless enquiries 
about the past ; but her confidence in Bryan 
made her content with facing the present, with 
an earnest determination to help and influ- 
ence. The certainty that she knew all, made 
her incredulous of evil. And she was not so 
unreasonable as to expect Bryan to forget. On 
the contrary, she had memories herself of which 
she could not have spoken ; and from her own 
experience she knew and accepted the fact, that 
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the more expansive the heart is, the more ten- 
acious are all its memories. 

Some of these memories came back to her 
mind, as they drove from CoUingford Station 
— which was some distance from the village — 
through scenery that was radiant in its first 
spring glory. The brown moors which were 
diversified in summer and autumn with stretches 
of broom and breckan, were already golden with 
fiirze, and were mellowed by the evening skies 
as if with a sign of coming life. These were 
succeeded by lanes adorned with pale-faced 
primroses, and blue foregrounds of hyacinth, 
whilst they were still whitened here and there 
with hawthorn blossoms, as if they had been 
touched with hoar-frost. 

Bryan was unusually silent, hiding his emotion 
under an appearance of calmness, and only 
trusting himself to speak a word or two at a 
time; and Charley remembered that this coming 
back to the home of his childhood would be an 
unusual ordeal to him. 

He leant heavily on the carriage door, and 
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" That will be a question for us to consider. 
I think we can well dispense with it, and have 
it pulled down/' said Bryan, in answer to an 
inquiring glance from his wife. 

"Is there no one here to meet you?" she 
asked, the words escaping from her involuntarily. 
" Why, even in the village of CoUingford some 
of the cottagers stood at their doors." 

"Yes," said her husband, bitterly; "and did 
you not notice that one of the honest fellows 
tried to get up a feeble cheer, which met with 
no response from any of the rest. They have 
little reason to welcome a Maxwell." 

Charley made no answer. The grey old 
building was now visible through the avenue, 
lit up by the same luminous haze which bathed 
the landscape in the distance ; bands of clouds 
of varied colour and cirrous streaks of silver 
could be seen between the branches of the elms ; 
while the setting sun, which was illuminating 
everything with its glory, streamed upoi^ their 
moss-grown trunks, and fell, with fainter radi- 
ance, upon the pale cheeks of the new Squire. 
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The sunburnt hue had passed away, and Bryan 
was now very pale — paler than Charley cared to 
see him. 

His eyes were fixed on the vista before them 
formed by the break of the well-remembered 
trees. The arched aisles of giant elms, diversi- 
fied by an occasional beech, whose hoary trunks 
were gnarled and lichened here and there with 
age, and the fresh green of the grass, — though 
the former might be unpruned, and the latter 
unmowed — ^looked at least calm and serene. 
Serene as Bryan had often seen them in his 
dreams, when in fancy he had wandered amongst 
the shady nooks and pleasant hollows of the 
well-known park. Far away was the dis- 
tant gleam of the water, but nearer were the 
old turrets of the family house, and vistas of 
opening green leaves melting into purple 
against the branches. It was a scene to have 
made the heart of the owner exult, had it not 
been for the associations of the place. All this 
was his; but how heavily encumbered, with 
what miserable remembrances, and under what 
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terrible obligations ! Why had the burden been 
Iain upon himf For what mysterious reason 
must he be forced to take up his residence in a 
place where the atmosphere seemed to be satur- 
ated with everything which was likely to pro- 
duce morbid mental conditions t 

Bryan pressed his wife's hand, and shrank 
back in the carriage, unable to speak. 

Chariey too was trembling with agitation— 
an agitation which she firmly repressed as she 
lovingly returned the pressure, and watched — 
not the prospect before her, but that gleam of 
golden light &pm the setting sun, which revealed 
only too plainly every hollow and line in the 
sorrowful face by her side. To natures like 
Charley's, which invest themselves as with a 
garment in the well-being of others, earthly 
love comes as the strongest incentive to re- 
newed efforts after purity, self-denial, and 
progress in well-doing. It was her firm belief 
in the old romantic ideal (an ideal that cannot 
perish, because it is based upon truth) which 
made her strive to realize it to the utmost* 
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But it was necessary for a love like hers to 
germinate from respect ; and it was part and 
parcel of it now that she should see no defect 
even of transient weakness in Bryan, but that 
she should look upon this morbid dread which 
he seemed to have of the future in its true 
light, as the feebleness caused by an over- 
sensitive spirit, acting upon an organization 
already weakened by illness, 

"I cannot bear it/* he muttered, speaking 
more to himself than to her ; " I shall never 
get over the associations of the place. I believe 
I must give it up — I shan't be able to live 
here." 

There was a beautiful humility about the 
little wife's idea of her relationship to him — ^a 
humility which is rather out of fashion in the 
present day, but which is by no means incom- 
patible with some of the rarest qualities of mind. 
To undervalue herself, and to give reverence to 
another, came as naturally to her as her modest 
avowals of love, and her childlike confessions 
of happiness ; so that it cost her something to 
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take the lead even for an instant, to break 
through her habitual reticence, and to set her- 
self to destroy the spell of melancholy which 
she feared might overcome her husband at this 
crisis. 

" Forgetting those things which are behind," 
she murmured, "whether they refer to other 
people or to ourselves, let us press forward from 
to-day . . . Dear, what can it matter to you what 
others have done? Is it not weak to let your- 
self brood over a fancied inheritance of wrong, 
when vigorous and determined efforts are needed 
for the future. My husband, my darling, of 
^^Jvhom I am so proud, I want you to banish 
^ese cares and remembrances. Not recklessly, 
hiii with the true manliness which has always 
been yours. Let this day mark a new era in 
^ur lives.*' 

She did not think she had spoken with much 
effect, but her gentle pathetic voice stirred the 
manhood in him like a strain of martial music. 
The voice seemed changed, the melodious intona- 
tion in it was so entirely new. Charley's hand still 
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lay nestling in her husband's, confidingly, as if 
to give him courage. And when she looked np 
at him with her trustful face, and great noble 
eyes, firee from any low or base thought, those 
eyes seemed to him to be resplendent with a 
light not of this world. A thrill of tender feel- 
ing came over him. He raised the Uttle hand 
to his lips and kissed it. No other words were 
spoken between them, but it was as if their new 
home had been solemnly consecrated, and as if a 
new contract had been sealed between them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

n Y the middle of the following day Charley had 
-^ explored every nook and cranny in the 
strange old house. She was enchanted with 
the stateliness of the place, with the old helmets, 
and breast-plates, foxes' heads, and stags' antlers, 
which, besides the oak carving, ornamented the 
hall. Her fancy was especially taken with the 
dining-room. She was delighted with the ancient 
chimney-piece (which Hulbert Maxwell had re- 
stored), with the antique devices on its mantel- 
shelf, and logs of firewood crackling underneath. 
Bryan had humoured her delight in these out- 
of-the-way things. 

" Let's have the genuine Yule log," he said, 
directly they arrived. "The evening is cold 
enough in all conscience, though it is not Christ- 
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mas time. The place will be better for a thorough 
warming." 

And hy the light of the crackling flames 
Charley gazed at the pictures, and would not 
listen to Bryan when he tried to shake her faith 
in them. She thought of the dead young 
beauties who had sat for those portraits, lavish- 
ing smiles around them, and then fell into a 
reverie respecting the past and the future. 

Presently an old woman, to whom Bryan had 
been kind in his boyhood, and who had taken 
the place of housekeeper on moderate wages, 
showed her young mistress in due form to her 
bed-room. A bed-room which Charley would 
have thought charming in the days of her girl- 
hood. It was low-pitched, with quaint nooks, 
oak panelling, and wide window-seats; and 
was filled with picturesque furniture, and 
tapestry hangings. Charley put down the 
candle, and fell into another reverie, which had 
more to do with Bryan than with the quaint 
things around her. But when suddenly there 
was a movement in the tapestry behind her (a 
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rustling caused by the wind), the blood began 
to creep in her veins. She thought of all the 
people who had lived and died in that house, 
and dead hands seemed to be stretched to her 
from the mysterious drapery. She seemed to 
hear the tread of feet that had long been coffined 
in the churchyard sod, and strange eyes seemed 
to look at her from the old-fashioned looking- 
glass. 

" I won't tell Bryan what a goose I am," she 
said sturdily to herself trying to still the flutter- 
ing of her heart. " I must get used to every 
nook and corner of this strange old place. I 
must familiarise myself with it, and then per- 
haps I shan't mind it." 

And when the morning came she began to 
explore. 

The result was not altogether satisfactory. 
Certainly she was in ecstasies of admiration at 
the carved balustrades on the oak staircase, and 
was half surprised and half frightened by the 
daggers and rusty swords which, to satisfy a 
whim of his, Hulbert Maxwell had stored up in 
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the corridors. But looking at things from a 
housekeeping point of view, they began to as^ 
sume a serious aspect. 

Rosswith had never spent a farthing on re- 
pairs, and the woman who had been left in 
charge of the house in his absence had managed 
to repay herself by a system of pilfering, so that 
everything had been allowed to go to rack and 
ruin. Charley found a bake-house and a brew- 
house stopped up with lumber, an old-fashioned 
kitchen which had been deserted for nearly a 
year, and which was said to be overrun with 
' blackbeetles and rats ; whilst the sight of the 
drawing-room gave her a positive shock. Every- 
thing about it was tawdry and faded. The or- 
molu looking-glasses were tarnished from ex- 
posure to damp ; so were the gilded cornices. 
The amber-satin chairs were discoloured ; the 
tiger and fox skins on the oak flooring were 
moth-eaten in places ; everything wore a look 
of melancholy, of poverty, and of neglect. 

She shut the door in a hurry, and returned to 
consult very seriously with Bryan. 

" It would be very splendid if it were not 
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SO deserted — so worn," she said, disconsolately. 

" I don't want it to be splendid/' he answered. 
" It is the only part of the house which is said 
to date from the Tudor period. Whether it 
does so or not (and I have my doubts about it), 
it only reminds one of the old reprobates who 
used to haunt those rooms." And, seeing her 
look surprised, he continued, " It would require 
no end of money to put the house to rights. 
But, Charley, we must not spend even what is 
left to us. I have first to pay my brother's 
debts, and then to pay my own." 

" What do you mean t" she asked, widening 
her brown eyes. " You who have always been 
so careful to owe no one a farthing ; how can 
you have debts ? Why didn't you tell me of 
them ?" 

" The accumulated debt,"' he answered, " falls 
heavily on me — the neglect of centuries — the 
grinding misery which has been inflicted on the 
poor. Pay it, did I say ? The little that I can 
do will be the merest drop in the bucket. Still 
we mustn't lose heart ; you yourself preached 
courage. We have a difficult task before us ; 
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but I have you to help me with it. We can't 
expect to have everything bright." And he 
stopped, murmuring Goethe's words to himself, 
" Wo viel Licht ist, ist starker Schatten." 

" Yes, Bryan," she said, catching fresh enthu- 
siasm from him, " you are quite mistaken if you 
think I want everything to go straight. But I 
am only rather puzzled. What is to be done 
with this great place on our hands ? It is funny 
to inherit a thing of this kind, and yet to be so 
poor you don't know what to do with it." 

" To have antiquarians taking an interest in 
our stone-muUioned windows, and yet not to 
be able to pay servants to sweep the dust 
from our floors. Well, there w something 
comical in it, when one comes to think of it ; but 
at any rate we are saved from the feeling of 
satiety which philosophers tell us results from 
being over-rich. What shall we do ? Shall we 
sell the old oak carvings, and have people cry 
shame on us ? There is another plan for the 
present," he said, trying to speak unconcernedly, 
and yet feeling a little nervous about propound- 
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ing his project. " What do you think of shut- 
ting up one wing of the house? The other 
rooms will be sufficient — ^more than sufficient for 
our wants. Two I propose to reserve empty, 
that I may use them as studios. We can choose 
the best of the old furniture, and sell off some of 
the rest. The outhouses must be cleared — they 
are in tolerable repair ; and we must do our own 
baking and washing in primitive fashion at 
home. All the cooking, I should think, could 
be managed as it is, without the larger kitchen 
being taken into use. 

She was standing before him with clasped 
hands, and a responsive glow in her dark eyes. 

** Yes, yes," she said eagerly, her nervousness 
conquering her bravery. " Oh 1 Bryan, do shut 
it up. I didn't like to tell you before, but the 
meaningless grandeur of it oppresses me a little. 
I think of all the old stories which the people 
tell about it. If it were full of company and ser- 
vants it would be another thing, but as it is I 
agree with you, we are better without it. But 
of course you will merely amuse yourself with 
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painting ; you won't work any more — ^you are 
not strong enough ?" 

"Why not work any more, pragmatical 
wifie? I shouldn't be happy without work. 
It is my natural element. I don't feel as if I 
can die till I have paid off poor Boss's debts. I 
can't be too thankful to have some means of 
paying them." 

" I wish you wouldn't use such vehement lan- 
guage ; it isn't like you," she said, with a trem- 
bling lip; "it is too strong for the occasion. 
What has it to do with dying ? I can't bear to 
hear you talk so. And as to being idle, you 
have other natural duties; you mustn't shut 
yourself out from your position in the county." 

" No," he said gently, " I have considered all 
that. My position is the very thing I mean to 
face." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TT was soon clear to others besides himself 
-^ that Bryan Maxwell meant to face his posi- 
tion. 

One of his first steps towards facing it was to 
send for the man who had acted as steward 
to his brother Rosswith, but who had taken care 
to do nothing without payment in the six 
months which had intervened, and consult him 
as to the possibility of raising ready money. 

Mr. Crawford's account was not enlivening. 
Some of the best of the timber had already been 
sold on the estate, and had not fetched so much 
as had been expected. Various articles of plate, 
&c., with which Bryan had been familiar from 
boyhood, were missing ; and the man acknow- 
ledged to having been cognizant of the fact that 

n2 
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the most valuable heirlooms belonging to the 
property had been sold by the late owner, to 
meet pressing emergencies. He was ready to 
produce proofs of the sale ; but Bryan, who had 
no reason to doubt his assertion, and who had 
anticipated the possibility of his brother having 
made away with a good deal of the old-fashioned 
plate and jewelry, deferred the matter to another 
time, and proceeded with the business he had in 
hand. 

" There is the land,*' he said, as if speaking 
to himself ; "could not more be made of the 
land r 

" It's foul stufi^ most of it," answered the man. 
'' Scarcely an acre in it worth anything 1 We 
managed it as well as we could, but the worst 
of it is the backwardness of the tenants. We've 
done our best to force in the rents." 

" Disregarding the circumstances. Forgetting 
that the very cottages, for which you would en- 
foi'ce payment, may breed pestilence and death 
—I have no doubt of it," said Bryan hurriedly, 
while his face darkened. 
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The steward saw that something was amiss, 
and hastened to exculpate himself. 

" I assure you, sir/' he repeated, " we have 
done our best. But the ingratitude of the poor 
is amazing — ^positively amazing. You'll find 
we've had much to contend with here — such du- 
plicity, and so much beer-drinking." 

"A nice state of things, isn't it?" muttered 
Bryan ; and then he continued aloud, in a rapid 
dissatisfied voice, " Did it never strike you that 
some example must be set to people of this sort, 
before one has a right to complain of their con- 
duct? — that the untrained instincts of the many, 
in most cases, wait for the guidance of the culti- 
vated few ?" 

Mr. Crawford was far from taking in the 
meaning of these responses, but they began to 
take effect on him. He rubbed his hands apolo- 
getically together, murmuring something about 
his " willingness to carry out Mr. Maxwell's 
wishes." 

"I shall trouble no one to carry out my 
wishes. I mean to be my own steward," an- 
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indulge in a downright laugh at the expense of 
the new Squire, and left " The Towers " — ^not in 
the best of humours — ^to spread an exaggerated 
account through the neighbourhood of Mr. Max- 
well's " ways," pronouncing him to be an " im- 
common queer party." An account which was 
all the more readily received, since the Max-i 
wells, as a family, were said to have what is 
popularly called a " bee in their bonnets." 

" Had not the last Maxwell gone in for horse- 
racin' and gamblin' with a lot of them furriners in 
Germany ? " Was it not a logical inference that 
this painter brother should be worse andnot better 
than the late owner of the property, who, at any 
rate, lived like a gentleman ? So it soon began to 
be rumoured about amongst those who are al- 
ways ready to stigmatise any unusual mental 
or moral condition in their neighbours, which 
they cannot explain by a " ready nomenclature," 
that the pride, temper, or obstinacy of his ances- 
tors, had culminated in Bryan Maxwell, in one 
of the strangest phases of what they chose to 
term " eccentricity." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

lirHETHER the new Squire was " eccentric " 
' ' or not, it is certain that he was exceed- • 
ingly depressed after he had parted with Craw- 
ford. 

He tried to keep up appearances with CSiarley, 
but things began to wear an ominous aspect. 

He had his plans — humanitarian ones — ^which 
would have seemed to the steward, who had 
practised the old methods of enforcing rents 
and beating down the tenants, unpractical and 
absurd. He had his own systems of farming, 
probably destined in the long run to supplant 
the older ones, of which Mr. Crawford had been 
the embodiment. He had thoroughly studied 
these questions in the interval since Rosswith's 
death. But none of his new ideas could be 
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carried out without funds. And every day it 
seemed to be more and more impossible for him 
to attempt to raise the necessary money. 
• "There were the pictures, to be sure," he 
reflected — " family pictures," as his father had 
called them. He had no scruples of conscience 
about parting with these, and they might sell 
for something, though that something would 
be a woful come-down from the sum at which 
Hulbert Maxwell had appraised them. The 
greater bulk of them was utter rubbish, but the 
few true Keynolds's, Lawrence's, &c., ought to 
fetch their proper market value. There was 
the fiirniture, which he might part with by 
auction, but he shrank from the thought of it, 
every article in the house seeming to tell a 
story. And there were the various Lares and 
Penates which his brother had spared, — ^the in- 
laid marble table, and art treasures from Italy. 
He might also sell these at a great disadvant- 
age ; but what, after all, would the sacrifice 
avail him ? 
Rumours, as he well knew, were already 
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afloat that the last remnants of the old manojr 
were certainly doomed, and could he hope 
finally to avert that dooml The dismissal of 
the steward had been taken as a bad omen, and 
a demand, not couched in the most polite lan- 
guage, from the principal mortgagee was al- 
ready reducing him to the borders of despair. 

Things wore this ominous aspect when one 
morning, returning from a visit to CoUingford, 
Bryan was greeted by the information that a 
visitor had arrived by an early train from Lon- 
don, and was waiting in the little breakfast- 
room to see him. 

"I suppose it is one of your artist-friends, 
judging from appearances," said Charley, brid- 
ling with something of the old manner which 
had occasionally distinguished her in the days 
when Sara called her " a little prig." " I can't 
say much for his breeding — he is too free-and- 
easy. You are not the least like an artist your- 
self, you know, Bryan." 

Her husband looked at her in some surprise, 
being far from guessing the explanation — how 
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the "artist-friend," meeting Mrs. Maxwell in 
her straw hat and gardening gloves, had coolly 
taken the little face between his big hands, ex- 
amining it critically, and ending by kissing 
it. 

" I was your husband's father," he explained, 
"before you were heard of." But Charley's 
nerves had not yet recovered from the shock. 

Bryan made his way into the breakfast-room 
in some bewilderment, and understood the mat- 
ter at once when he saw a carelessly-dressed, 
square-built, peaked-bearded man settled com- 
foi-tably at the table, and chipping an egg. 

" So you are put on your half-rations already. 
An unfortunate thing for me, for I'm as himgry 
as a trooper," said Dillon, " continuing his task, 
without looking up. 

"It is kind of you to come,'* said Bryan 
warmly. "How could they give you such a 
meagre fare ?" 

" Fact is, I scared that wife of yours off like 
a hunted hare. I never shall be anything but a 
blundering idiot. Tell you what, Maxwell, 
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you're a precious lucky fellow — ^you've won the 
trumps after all, that you have, my boy. She 
miuds me of those lines of Browning's (I beg 
pardon, the wife's, it's all the same, you know), 
* sweetest eyes were ever seen,' and a face as 
tender and true, my lad, as ever looked on 
mortal man. Don't thank me for coming down 
to see you — I'd have come a longer distance to 
catch a sight of that child. By-the-by, of 
coiu*se you know she's got a marvellous look of 
the woman in Millais' ' Huguenots ' ?" 

Bryan smiled. Dillon's garrulity invariably 
made him silent: 

" You heard I was driven into a comer," he 
said presently, " and so you have come to en- 
courage me with your sympathy. Thank Hea- 
ven I have some true friends left I I might 
have known you would come." 

" Never heard of anyone so easily humbugged 
in my life," said Dillon, with his mouth fiiU, and 
shaking with inward laughter. "As if you 
didn't know that selfishness was one of my most 
striking characteristics. As if I ever lost the 
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opportunity of bagging a rich prize when there 
was one to be bagged." 

Bryan waited ; he knew his friend too well 
to waste breath in interrupting him. 

" Trust me for being up to all the art gossip 
afloat. As if I hadn't heard that somebody's 
new picture, whenever it is painted, will be 
worth a sack of tin in the market ! Every- 
body's on the qui vive about it — it's just a piece 
of good luck, for things have been horribly flat 
of late, and there's a want of some new sensa- 
tion. There's a sort of dramatic interest in the 
whole affair, you see ; you managed things un- 
commonly well, after all. There's nothing like 
retiring from the world, and getting up a mys- 
tery, like a valetudinary Timon, for making the 
public take an interest in you. Now I tell you 
what," said he, suddenly twisting round, and 
looking keenly at Bryan, '• you must let me go 
halves. I've got the first start, and I want to 
be beforehand with those rascally dealers, ye see. 
I'll make a bargain with ye. Suppose I advance 
you £500, or I'd rather say £1000 at once, on 
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your next picture — ^you eball paint me two while 
you're about it, if you're squeamish about the 
money — I'll help you to farm what remains of 
the Collingford estate ; and if you carry out 
the new improvements which you consulted 
me about, you'll be able to double that sum 
by the end of the year. The property has been 
so atrociously mismanaged, that I shall be 
greatly surprised if you don't find the produce 
repay you fourfold, when once you take the 
matter up and give it a fair chance." 

The shadow which had been settling on 
Bryan's face cleared a little. 

** A thousand pounds I" he said, shrinking 
back with a doubtful smile. ^* It's something 
to find one has such disinterested friends. But 
you mustn't forget I have managed to save 
a little during the last few months." 

" Preposterous humbug I" cried Dillon, losing 
his patience ; " you know your position here is 
a sort of social paradox — an absurd anomaly. 
I put it in plain terms. Yoa know you can 
scarcely make that little wife of yours under- 
stand how you're hampered at every turn by the 
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consequences of other people's sins • • , Tell me 
that a man of your refinement doesn't feel it, 
and yet that you don't stick to the old place as 
if you were a limpet, and that you haven't an 
absurd idea as if it would be treason to your 
race to sell it I You can't bamboozle me. Tell 
you what. Maxwell, you'll want £5,000 instead 
of £1,000 before the matter's finished ; and you 
shall have it^ too, and welcome. I couldn't have 
a better investment. But I'll humour that pride 
of yours, which is one of the seven deadly sins ; 
I won't part with a farthing unless you give 
me an equivalent for my money." 
. And getting up in a rage, he began to pace 
the room. 

" Do you think I could take such a paltry ad- 
vantage of your good-nature ?" began Bryan, 
in a choking voice. 

"Come, come, you'll hurt my feelings. So 
you refuse to give me a fair diance of a capital 
speculation, do you I Boy, it's unfriendly — ^I 
didn't expect it of ye. Do you forget that I 
am a childless man — that none will ever inherit 
my money ? Do you suppose I am without hu- 
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man sympathies? There was a time when I 
too dreamt of a little representative on earth 
of a better place above, which might have 
strengthened my shaky faith in all the tall talk 
about a more enduring home. Do you think you 
are to keep all the sentiment to yourself? Hang 
it, it's like your insolence I Anch to son pittore*^ 
And Dillon broke oflF with that tendency 
to stammer which he showed, in common 
with Charles Lamb, when the true self came 
uppermost, which most Englishmen try to hide. 
In a minute he had recovered himself, and with 
the keen appreciation of the absurd intermix- 
ture between the sublime and the ridiculous in life 
which was a part of his nature, he assumed an 
air of tragi-comedy, and set his back against 
the door with a vehemence which made Brj'^an 
tremble for the security of the woodwork. 

" Humph I I thought you had no nerves. You 
give a start at the slightest racket. That comes 
of the half rations. — Now I have you on the 
weak side. Try to pass me before you have 
promised to consent to my terms, and I'll make 
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a scene which will frighten that young wife of 
yours into hysterics, and IVe known young 
wives die for less catastrophes than that .... 
A wilful man will have his own way, if he has 
to fight for it, and send his better half into fits, 
I suppose. But as to quieter modes of warfare, 
I know my own interests a great deal too well 
for you to attempt to argue me out of them." 

" For Charley's sake, then, I will accept the 
loan of money,'' said Bryan, smiling and holding 
out his hand. ** But if I were not hopeful of 
making a competency in time, I am afiraid I 
should still be inclined to reject it. You may 
call it false pride or not, but I have no fancy for 
getting into debt." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TN a very short time after this conversation 
"*• great changes were made at " The Towers." 
Carpenters and bricklayers were employed, and 
that portion of the house which was destined 
for use was put into thorough repair. The 
grounds were neatly if not extravagantly kept, 
and the dead leaves were always swept from the 
avenue. The grey-headed cook and house- 
keeper, who remained at the old house, managed 
everything with propriety under the guidance 
of her young mistress. Popular opinion, which is 
proverbially variable — impressed by the appear- 
ance of scaflFolding and paint, and by the men in 
whitey-brown coats who were suddenly seen in 
the old avenue — ^veered to the conviction that the 
new Squire, after all, must be "pretty well-to-do." 
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But it was thought a little incousistent 
with this theory that Mr. Maxwell should be 
always unattended when he was seen abroad. 
He had evidently no pride in the " old blood." 
which had asserted itself in his predecessors l^ 
extravagant propensities for the hunting-field 
or the race-course; yet one of the stables- 
had certainly been put in order, a horse had 
been bought which was reported to be a cheap 
one, and it was taken as another sign of the ar- 
tist's " quareness " that he manifested a predi- 
lection for long solitary rides. The CoUingford 
gossips began to whisper that his health was 
precarious. " Just look at him," they said, " he 
was not like other folk." His manners were 
more dignified than they had been in his earlier 
years, his step was more firm and decisive. But 
they were keen enough to find out that his 
voice was a little melancholy, yet with some- 
thing of its former mellowness lingering in its 
tones. Some said that he was " sadly changed." 
They missed the old ruddy, vigorous appear-, 
ance, and the look of vital energy which had 
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animated hira in youth. Bryan did not impress 
his bucolic neighbours favourably. Arid when 
it was discovered that he had suddenly reduced 
his establishment, shutting himself up from the 
society of the neighbouring gentlefolk, who 
were beginning to show some eagerness to wel- 
come him into their circle, the eccentricity of 
Mr. Maxwell was considered to be Established 
beyond a doubt. 

Some of the gentry in the neighbourhood 
agreed with the village gossips. It was a " posi- 
tive shame," they said, " for the Maxwells to 
keep no dinner company, when they had that 
fine old dining-room, which in Hulbert MaSLweU's 
time had so often resounded with feasting and 
merriment." 

" The lawn," they thought, " was just made 
for croquet parties," (croquet was then for the 
first time coming into vogue), and " there were 
no better dancing-rooms in all the county." 

But Bryan was firm. He was clear on one 
point — that his first duty was to discharge his 
debt to Frank Dillon, and afterwards to make 
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restitution in the name of bis dead brother. His 
first object was earnestly to pursue his profes- 
sion, and to pursue it in a manner that he had 
never done before, with the main object of mak- 
ing it as lucrative as possible. Visiting of any 
sort seemed to be incompatible with such duties. 

** Why," he asked his wife, " should we. frit- 
ter away our energies in making the acquaint- 
ance of people for whom we care nothing? I 
have had enough of the world* I want to se- 
cure time for work. I want to be with you 
-r-with you alone, in quiet." This longing for 
quietude was gaining upon him, 

" But you know what Mr. Dillon said about 
it. He wanted you to take your proper place 
amongst men. He asked me to use my influence 
to have you appreciated as you deserve. * Don't 
you think it would be a little ungrateful to 
disappoint him f Would it not be selfish for us 
to forget your possible influence in the future ? 
Your position, as one of the leading men in the 
county, has its responsibilities," pleaded the little 
wife, for the first time anxious about such things 
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fi'om pride in her husband. She was going on 
to speak of a pet scheme of her own (Frank 
Dillon, who had been ready with the money, 
had first put it into her head), a possible Parlia- 
mentary career for him in the fiitnre, but some- 
thing in Bryan's face stopped her. 

" I am sure you will be very unpopular," she 
faltered. " I shall not like to hear people speak 
against you ; it will be hard for me to bear." 

" Unpopular with whom V he asked, relaxing 
into a smile. " Do you mean with the poor or 
with the rich ? The poor will like us all the better 
because we are poor. It is a fact, whether we. 
choose to deny it or not, that the poor seldom 
see a man loaded with worldly goods without 
owing him a secret grudge* For the work I. 
have to do with them I am better as I am.*' 

"I did not mean with the poor. I meant 
with your equals," faltered Charley, unable to 
find the flaw in her husband's logic. 

" With my Equals. Yes, if I deserve it," he 
answered, still with the same smile. " Charley, 
don't you run away with the mistaken idea tha-t 
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any efiort to do our duty must tend to persecu- 
tion. The very cry which is so often quoted, 
* Crucify Him, Crucify Him,' was wrung in a 
moment of excitement from poor misguided 
people. Remember how they followed Him, 
how they shouted His applause. They knew 
not what they did. And if we come to descend 
to our poor efforts to do right, that which is 
'acceptable with God,' is often * approved of 
men.' And if not, what can it matter? It is 
generally the very smallest intellects which peck 
hungrily at the reputation of others." 

He dropped his voice,as if conscious of touching 
on subjects on which he did not often speak* He 
lived these things, instead of talking much about 
them. But Charley was silenced. And if the stric* 
tures which she dreaded were made on the unso* 
ciable conduct of the new-comers, none of them' 
reached the couple at "The Towers," whose whole 
interest at this period was absorbed in selecting a 
proper studio for Bryan. Great consultations 
were held upon the matter. The old billiard- 
room, which had the advantage of being arched 
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with n dome of glass, was at first selected. But, 
as Charley declared, it was " much too large." 
It would be too cold in winter, and would re- 
quire too much money to keep it in thorough 
repair. There was a smaller room, also roofed 
with glass, which could be made a cozy habitat; 
where Bryan could paint his pictures, and 
Charley could take her needlework. This was 
the octagon room, which, in the time of Bryan's 
childhood, had been adorned with bot-hou^e 
flowers, and constantly used as a boudoir by 
his mother — a consideration which decided them 
in finally selecting it. 

Already, as Frank Dillon had said, it had 
been whispered in the Art circles of London 
that Bryan Maxwell intended to resume his 
beloved vocation; that his energy and genius 
had apparently returned to him, and that he 
was likely to make large sums of money by 
some of his new pictures ; but when this piece of 
news became an established fact, and began to 
be noised about at Collingford, the curiosity that 
was shown on the subject became unbounded. 
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The idea of a real live painter " takin' notes " 
in their neighbourhood, a painter who was an 
amateur farmer to boot, and who was already 
carrying out his newfangled notions about the 
cottage-gardens and crops, tickled the fancy of 
those old-fashioned, steady-going neighbours 
who owned the various parks and country houses 
which were scattered about within twenty miles 
of the estate. Mr. Maxwell was pronounced to 
be a Radical of the most thorough-going school. 
Could further proof be wanting of his enormities 
in the way of innovation than the fact of his con- 
descending to a form of trade, and being forced 

to "buckle down" to rich Liverpool and Mancbes- 

» 

ter patrons, who made havoc with their h's, and 
profaned the precincts of " TheTowers." 

Yet it was said that he had genius, that he 
might make the name of Maxwell famous, and 
band it down to posterity, when the idle auto- 
crats who had been his ancestors were forgotten 
in their graves. The county didn't know what 
to make of it, biit decided wisely, considering 
the circumstances, in suspending its judgment. 
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and waiting to see whether the delinquent would 
be successful. 

Meanwhile Bryan was far &om sharing in the 
brilliant prognostications which some of the more 
good-natured of the newspaper critics were 
already hazarding concerning his future. 

It seemed to him a little hard always to have 
to paint for money, and to be able to attempt no- 
thing in which he could hope to do himself justice. 
There was something painful in unpacking and 
tossing over the unfinished fragments of pic- 
tures which he had brought with him from Lon- 
don. He turned away with a sigh from sketches 
full of promise, that had never been completed 
— the wasted labour of years, which had ac- 
cumulated like dSbris waiting for the moulder's 
hand. 

The fact was, as he tried to explain to 
Charley, that in the earlier part of his career as 
a painter, the very keenness of his pursuit after 
beauty and truth in their different manifestations, 
had left him little time to gather up and em* 
body his ideas in a more lasting form. 
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' ** And now," he said, " I have lost the power. 
What a dreamer I have been ! I can never 
now hope to accomplish the magnum opus of my 
ideal life." 

" No," said Charley eagerly, " you have not 
lost any power. Let me put these things away, 
if they bring such foolish thoughts. Begin 
something which will be fresh, which won't re- 
mind you of the past. I will go into the village 
and look for models for you to-morrow, and 
then after a little while you will get over your 
fastidiousness and send for them from town. 
Or if you are afraid the London models will be 
hackneyed, you can hire the costumes. Mean- 
while," she added, a little nervously, " I sup- 
pose it wouldn't be any good for you to make a 
sketch of me." 

" Not any good /" Bryan looked at her with 
a smile which she could not easily interpret. It 
was the very thing he had longed to ask her. 
Did Charley know that she was daily gaining a 
beauty of face, growing out of the earnest 
happiness of her life, which no frivolity could 
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have given her t When he had first seen her in 
Curzon Street, he had thought her a trans- 
parent, unusual-looking creature, and yet not 
exactly beautiful. The tiny head had seemed 
to be overburdened with that weight of dusky 
hair, and there had been something almost pain- 
ful in her unchangeful, wistful look. But now 
there was a sunny benignity about her face 
which was in itself a perpetual feast : the curtain 
was withdrawn which had darkened her spirit. 

In the former days he had thought her cold to 
every one but her sister : but he thought her so 
no longer. It was warm, passionate blood which 
flowed in her veins : and the contours, which had 
seemed as if cut out of stone, could kindle now 
with life and motion. At one time he had seen 
the shadow, now he beheld the woman. The im- 
penetrable had had a charm for him, but the revel- 
ation of reality was infinitely more bewitching. 

" Charley," he said, still looking at her with 
the expression which she found so impossible to 
fathom, "I think I must have a try at you; 
though I tell you, to begin with, that I shall 
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probably fail. You look like Mrs. Wordsworth, 
of whom they used to make a joke that she 
could only say * God bless you !' and said it con- 
tinually with her eyes. Now, how am I to put 
that look into a painting? 

"Mrs. Wordsworth was a plain woman, if ac* 
counts are to be believed. I thought all men 
went by outsides," answered Charley, content- 
edly, but somewhat incoherently, trying pose 
after pose to satisfy her husband. 

*' Plain 1 — that's a word which we artists 
don't admit into our vocabulary. There was a 
German who wrote a book on the * ^Esthetics 
of ugliness.' I should have liked to have given 
it to you to read. He made out, to every one's 
perfect satisfaction, that even the toad had .a 
distinctive beauty of its own. I once painted a 
toad near a tangle of water weeds — or rather 
tried to paint it — to find out what he meant. 
A charming bit of colour it made, with its eyes 
more brilliant than diamonds or rubies, in close 
proximity to the brightness of the green, and 
Some grey lichened stones. But this physical 
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Bryan, looking up from the first outlines of his 
sketch ; and then his &ce clouded — he suddenly 
changed his tone, ** Ah ! Charley, you would 
have shrank firom me, if you could have known 
the horrible thoughts that filled my mind at one 
time, before I married you." 

**They were not your thoughts," she said 
eagerly, noticing the break in his voice, and 
forgetting herself so &r as to alter her position. 
" Do you not believe in the reality of tempta- 
tion? Dearest, I love you all the better because 
you have been tried, ai\d because you have con- 
quered. Did not Spenser make his Sir Guyon 
pass through the Cave of Mammon, and the 
bower of earthly bliss, yet bring him out better 
and stronger for having suffered and abstained ? 
You are my Guyon, my Sir Galahad !" 

He went on with his painting unresponsive to 
her enthusiasm. He said no more on the subject, 
but he gave her a look — ^halfneiad, halfHsmiling 
— which often after that haunted her memory. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

T) RYAN'S picture progressed rapidly. It was 
-^ intended to illustrate a little episode in 
history — ^possibly fabulous — of a Puritan maiden 
taking food by stealth to a father in captivity. 
The quaint simplicity of the costume, the chas- 
tened look of the intense face, and the patient 
sweetness of self-abnegation which shone from 
the earnest eyes, were all characteristic of 
Charley. 

He had painted her stealing quietly along, 
with a basket half hidden from view under the 
folds of her cloak, in the recesses of a deep 
wood. Thick branches of dim trees made a 
shadow round her face, and her figure was re- 
flected in a streamlet at her feet ; whilst a few 
flecks of sunshine, which crept in between the 

VOL. m. p 
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leaves, lit up with faint radiance the pure col- 
ouring of her face. 

Never had model been more in tune with the 
altered taste of the painter. And if Bryan's 
picture was not so remarkable for the freshnecHS 
of its tints, the opal clearness of its lights, and 
the harmonious depths of its chiaroschuro, as 
some of his earlier ones had been ; it was evi- 
dent that he, at least, had attained to a higher, 
subtler region of poetry. His work was not 
only refined and delicate in its conception, but 
well studied in its details, without any tricks 
of style or unnatural straining after effect. 

Many happy days were spent by the Max- 
wells in the octagon-room while this picture 
was in progress — the husband busy at his work, 
and the little wife standing for him to study 
from her with untiring patience; or bringing 
her needlework, at other times, that she might 
amuse him or listen to his talk. I will not say 
how Bryan's paint-brush lingered over the 
modelling of the lithe throat, the moulding of 
the little pathetic mouth ; or how he feared to 
fail in depicting the up-looking eyes — ^with the 
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earnest longing of a great love shining through 
the windows of her soul. 

I am afraid the picture was very often in- 
terrupted by kisses, which were supposed to 
re-invigorate the flagging energies of the 
painter. The octagon-room told no secrets, 
and there was not even a mirror to reflect the 
image of a fair .moustache too often inter- 
mingled with dusky locks, that had been loosen- 
ed about the warm neck to suit the fancy of 
the artist. 

" There, I want a long tress of it to have come 
down by accident, and to tremble in the wind — 
like that — that will do — ^" he said, as he turned 
her round — " What a length of it you have I" 

«Ifs ugly dark stuff like mine which always 
grows such a length, — the hairdressers will 
tell you so," said Charley with a pout. " Fm so 
sorry — now you're painting it, that my hair 
should be so dark — such a heavy dark brown." 

" Talk about what you understand," answered 
Bryan, a little affronted; " there are browns and 
browns — there's the colour. of your hair for in- 

f2 
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stance, and the colour of mud. It is as im- 
possible to express the variations of colour in 
language, as it is to give an idea of all through 
sounds in ijiusic/' 

There was no end of pleasure to be got out 
of this picture ; for, when the figure was par- 
tially finished, there was the charming necessity 
for picnicing out of doors to make studies from 
the trees, so that the work in the octagon room 
was varied with many little impromptu expe- 
ditions. 

There was the campstool and portable easel 
to be carried in state, and Charley would insist 
on the unnecessary ceremonial of a clean palette 
and a sheaf of brushes, without which it seemed 
to her impossible that Bryan could properly 
photograph the broad sweep of rich light 
through the colonnade of elm-trees. 

And in the summer days, when the sunshine 
beat down upon their heads, there was the fun of 
putting up Bryan's little canvas tent, which was 
very hard to fix, and showed a singular propen- 
sity for coming down with a run, and bringing 
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Charley and himself to inextricable ruin. Then 
there were droll appurtenances of all sorts, from 
the basket containing the dinner, to the fire of 
hastily gathered sticks. And there were not a 
few discussions, with discontent on Charley's 
side, as to the wild flowers which the artist 
chose to study at the spot. The blue hyacinths 
had long ago disappeared, with their neighboui*s 
the wood anemone and the graceful celandine ; 
but in their stead were summer favourites, half 
hidden beneath the unmown swathes of grass. 
None of these were despised by the painter, 
and his wife wondered much when she saw him 
copying the ordinary ragwort in the meadow, 
the red catchfly with sinuous patches of moss 
beneath the trees, to say nothing of the purple 
lythrum or meadowsweet overhanging the 
stream. 

"Are you going to put in those common 
things I" objected Charley ; " if you let me go 
and hunt I can find you something rare." 

"Foolish child," he said, with the superior 
wisdom of a maestro. " I suppose all women 
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have Bomething of Proserpine in them ; they 
like to go wandering in search of flowers. But 
was it not one of your earliest lessons to call 
nothing common or unclean ? I would take as 
much pains in painting a nettle as in the rarest 
hothouse flowers that ever were grown." 

" Didn't I know it t" she answered slily — 
" that is why you like me. I'll remember — ^you 
prefer the weeds." 

For only answer he patted the cheek, where 
a little carmine — ^brought by continual exposure 
to the air and sunshine — ^was positively glowing, 
and looked contentedly at the jewels which 
were flashing in his wife's eyes. 

" No accounting for tastes," he answered ab- 
sently — continuing his work with eager haste, 
too much occupied with it even to talk to her. 

The work itself might have gone a long way 
towards making him happy ; for, where power 
exists, the consciousness of it is almost always 
co-existent. The horse rejoices in the race, the 
eagle in the pleasure of spreading its wings, and 
even the ephemeras may have exquisite sensa- 
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tions for the brief moments of their little lives in 
sporting in the sunshine. The talent in most 
cases " is the call," and when Bryan had once 
buckled to at his favourite art, the delight of 
creating fresh beauty came upon him with all 
its unabated intensity. 

Happy days these were for both jof them, with 

*' A world of strife shat oat, 
A world of love shut in.*' 

I would fain linger on them, though descriptions 
of Buch happiness might pall upon my readers. 
And so long as the landmarks remain unre- 
moved which have made our English domestic 
life what it is, many will be able to fill in the 
outlines from their own experience. 

Most of those who know a little of what the 
ideal of married life should be, must have had 
such a breathingHspace of delicious comfort and 
peace at one time of their lives, when, in days 
like these, with heart resting upon heart, and 
mind communing with mind, they have been 
able to shut their doors upon the outer world, 
with all its distracting and irritating cares. 
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It cost Bryan a serious effort to be obliged to 
remind Charley, when once his picture was fair- 
ly progressing, that the home of married folk 
should not be a selfishness h deuxy but a centre 
from which usefulness and benevolence should 
flow. 

" That sounds like a bit from one of those 
magazine articles, which is sure to be followed 
by a page or two of the driest statistics," 
laughed Charley. "But I know what you 
mean. Now there is a prospect of a little more 
money, we must begin to make friends with the 
people at Collingford. I have visited half the cot- 
tages already, though I have not told you about 
my visits. They are in a deplorable condition still. 
I have tried to demonstrate to the old women 
the advantage of buying tea at wholesale 
prices, and of subscribing some pennies to me 
to get flannel petticoats. But they don't seem 
to see it. We must begin at the other end, as 
you intended at first." 

" Yes," he said, " I have been getting an esti- 
mate made of what the improvements will cost. 
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and now I hope they will get on a little faster 
with the work. I must confess to having had 
a cowardly dislike to see the place more than I 
could help, till something could be done. But 
I too have visited my old friends without pro- 
claiming it on the housetops. Did you see the 
tiles off the roofe, the plaster dropping from the 
walls, the ruined cowsheds, and the broken 
window-panes stuffed up with old rags ? Ross's 
steward always avoided repairing anything, if 

he could help it." 

• ••••« 

After a while, the change in the. cottages at 
Collingford was as wonderful as if one of the 
old magicians had been suddenly touching them 
with liis wand. But the people resented some 
of the innovations with grumbling disapproval, 
as if they thought there was something imcanny 
about them. 

Bryan had everything put in order; the 
woodwork was repaired, the walls were distem- 
pered, the pigstyes were cleaned out, and the 
pathways mended. All this involved an outlay 
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of capital, which Aladdin's insufficient income 
hardly seemed to justify. But there was a 
" wonderful lamp " to fall back upon for emer- 
gencies, which was hidden away in the octagon 
room. Frank Dillon had been down again to 
see the new picture, which was familiarly called 
" Wifie Fetching the Dinner," and had insisted 
upon taking it in exchange for the loan he had 
already advanced, saying he should be no loser 
by the bargain, but was certain to make a profit 
on it. This had given them a prospect of more 
ready money, and Bryan was firm in persisting 
in his whitewashing and building, in spite of the 
grumbling of the ignorant. 

And after the newly-repaired cottages had 
been inhabited for a few months, during which 
time the rents were strictly enforced, it dawned 
upon Charley's astonished comprehension that 
the pecuniaiy result might be satisfactory in the 
end. She and her husband had already their 
reward in ihe improved moral tone which the 
new arrangements for the comfort and health 
of the people was beginning to produce. 

The women ceased quarrelling, and at the 
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** mother's meeting," where Charley collected 
them oace a week, those who had been the 
greatest enemies were reconciled as friends. 
T^e children were gathered into schools, and — 
as an opposition to the public-houses — Bryan 
established a reading-room for the benefit of 
the men. A reading-room which he constantly 
frequented himself, delighting to teach them 
the rudiments of his art. Much ridicule was 
wasted on the Squire of CoUingford's "Arcadia," 
and the rules which were drawn out in this 
Utopian school of art. But Bryan and Charley 
heard little of such gossip, which, owing to their 
isolation, had lost power to affect them. 

The cumulative evil which had weighed so 
heavily on Bryan, seeming to be so great that 
it never could be coped with, was already lessen- 
ing a little. 

" I wish my mother could see what we are 
trying to do for CoUingford — the dearest wish of 
her heart may yet be fulfilled," said Bryan one 
day as he threw himself on the sofa, returning 
wearied and heated from one of his walks to 
the village. (It had escaped Charley's notice how 
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often he was tirecL The change had been so 
gradual that it crept on her unawares). 

** Perhaps she does see it, or know it," answer- 
ed the wife gently. " I believe in the Communion 
of Saints ; so do you," 

" That poor Molly Trevors can't forget the 
Saturday night when Ross ordered her to be 
turned out of doors, because the rent was not 
forthcoming. All her money had been spent 
through illness, and the cottage was not fit for a 
dog to live in. But Boss, you know, left all these 
things to Crawford, and Crawford consulted him 
about this. I wish he had let it alone, I fear the 
poor soul will never recover the effects of that 
exposure to damp and cold. They say she rails 
against us yet ; it is hard for her to believe any 
good of the Maxwells," answered Bryan, still 
depressed. He was thinking that which he did 
not venture to say aloud to Charley, that he 
must make the best of the " salvage of life ;" and 
that the little good he might hope to effect would 
go small way in counteracting the mischief that 
had been wrought already. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

no the days passed by, and summer was begin- 
^ ning again to mellow into autumn. 

Bryan worked hard, sometimes at his paint- 
ing, sometimes in the village. He was only at- 
tempting, as he said, to perform his own little 
stroke of work in the world. However tiny 
one's light might be, however insignificant, 
there remained the command not to hide it un- 
der a bushel. And no one could say but that 
the " stroke of work" was accomplished most 
unostentatiously. Bryan laboured on with one 
object before him, forgetting his former longings 
after success and after fame. 

That object might be said to be fairly in view. 
The picture-dealers already foretold the time 
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when nobody's paintings would command a 
higher price in the market than Maxwell's. 

But the work was beginning to tell upon him. 
He looked older, and so worn, that those who 
knew him well, could scarcely fail now to no- 
tice the change. The hair was beginning to 
thin on his temples, but of what consequence 
was premature baldness to him? You might 
•have seen the change reflected in Charley. The 
happiness, which had glorified her face as with a 
halo, moulding every featureinto greater beauty 
of expression, was giving way to a yearning re- 
verent look of affection, with a return of the old 
wistful expression in her eyes as she watched 
her husband. There was the same lofty self- 
control about him, which there always had been, 
the same reticence about past sorrows which 
she did not like to break in upon. " But oh," 
she thought with a little tendency to repining, 
" can it be that I am not able to make him per- 
fectly happy ? — can it be that there is something 
missing which I can never fill up for him, or why 
should his face be saddened still? I thought the 
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sadness would pass away." It was not actual- 
ly saddened. It had only that indescribable ex- 
pression in it, which is seen in the face of Al- 
brecht Durer's knight after his encounter with 
Death and the Devil. 

One day late in September, when a few of 
the autumn berries were beginning to sparkle 
upon the trees like gems (for the season had 
been a forward one ; and the foliage was be- 
ginning earlier than usual to be flecked with 
bright russet, rich amber, and gold), Charley rcr 
turned from one of her walks to CoUingford, 
to find her hueband etm busily occupied, at a' 
later hour than usual, in the octagon room. 

The work at CoUingford was progressing to 
their satisfaction. In a little while Bryan hoped 
there would be no more broten hedges, no ill- 
kept cattle-sheds, and no unhealthy ditches to 
be seen near the village. He knew a little of 
agriculture, and had studied the subject to some 
advantage. 

But the consequences of past evil were not to 
be remedied at once ; and Charley was return- 
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ing, a little sad at heart, for ehe had been 
sitting with a mother who had lately lost a 
child, and no one knew better than herself that 
the child's health had been injured, and its 
death accelerated, by the cruel neglect of the 
most simple sanitary arrangements which until 
the last few months had characterized the 
place. The passionate lamentations of the be- 
reaved woman were still ringing in her ears. 
Charley had listened to them in silence. She 
did not tell the poor mother that it was a 
" merciful relief" to have the child taken from 
her, nor that she was to rejoice at it. She had 
only attempted to soothe her grief by repeating 
fragments of Scripture. 

*' Better so," said Bryan, when she told him ; 
** the less we adulterate the fine gold with our 
human pinchbeck in such cases the better — the 
more we go back to the fountain-head of 
eternal truth, the more likely we are to suc- 
ceed." 

" And the poor creature was so grateful," said 
Charley, with tear&l eyes. "You kno\^ we 
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heard such a bad account of CoUingford ; but 
isn't it wonderful what a little kindness will do 
with people after all V* 

" I never believe in bad accounts — I make a 
point of not believing them," answered Bryan, 
giving a few vigorous touches to his painting. 
^* The CoUingford people are terribly ignorant ; 
but I prefer a little raw material to work upon. 
The knotted wood gives a beauty to the carver's 
work. And as to the cottagers opposing us at 
first, we doift give the poor a chance when we 
plume ourselves on our superior wisdom, and 
are so easily irritated with their stupidity." 

" No, we can't expect them to understand 
the meaning of our reforms at once," answered 
Charley, meditatively. 

" It is charity which is wanted — the charity 
which prensupposes an effort to enter into their 
feelings, and understand their prejudices," an- 
swered her husband. *^The highest love is 
never passive. But the great principles of 
Christianity have still to be enforced in the more 
important of their adaptations." 

VOL. m. Q 
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He was beginning to speak languidly, and 
leant back in his chair, pushing the hair from hia 
face, and revealing the violet veins which Charley 
did not like to see on his forehead. He had 
forgotten his sudden energy, and was speaking 
as if to himself — ^reflectively, as he often spoke — 
in a voice which seemed to come from a dis-* 
tance, from heights and depths of which she 
knew little. Perhaps he had acquired the habit 
when he lived so long alone. 

Charley was silent ; she began to grow pale. 
Her paleness increased, and she suddenly heaved 
a sigh. 

Bryan heard it, and mistook its cause. 

" I tease you with my grave thoughts. I am 
so apt to think of you as if you were another 
better self. And it is the worst of all my pro- 
jects that they deprive you of luxuries, the 
little adornments and pleasures which should 
be properly yours — ^you ought to lead a life 
like a fairy princess." 

"Now for the first time you are wronging 
me," pleaded his wife ; " I am not like an 
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exotic bird, to be fed on costly seed; but a 
plain little sparrow, that can only chirp for its 
crumbs." 

Bryan looked at her fondly, and smiled, 
** Don't you know that you are as an angel to 
me ?" he said. 

" I know nothing of the sort," pouted Charley : 
"your learning is in fault, sir, for a wonder. 
Bats are 'the only animals with wings. Not a 
very original remark, I believe. But even / 
could tell you that, though I never studied com- 
parative anatomy like you." 

He set her right. "I said you were as an 
angel, and you cannot deny it — ^you have 
brightened my life. .We have the disadvantage 
of being poor while people believe us to be rich. 
But you have infused an air of the most perfect 
refinement into our poverty — you have taken 
the hardness of my heart away — you have made 
me see that I was rebellious and ungrateful. 
Child," he continued, gazing at her with that 
look of tender fondness, which made her turn 
away to hide her brimming eyes, "can I do 

Q 2 
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anything for you ? Have you any wish unfulfill- 
ed? Is there anything that money could buy 
which would add to your happiness ? Tell me 
if there is. I may be richer some day." 

" No, nothing," she murmured, half offended 
at the question. ^'Have I not everything in 
having yourself?" 

Little simpleton, she* lost her opportunity; 
she longed to entreat hftn to moderate his work. 
She longed to beg him to take rest, and could 
not gain courage to open up the subject. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I BOUT a fortnight later, when all the land 
-^ was flooded with brilliant autumn sun- 
shine, when the leaves of the trees were olive- 
green, glowing crimson, copper, and burnished 
gold, and when little children's feet were trot- 
ting in the fields after the rough-leaved nuts 
and ripening blackberries, the octagon room 
■was empty, the brushes and palettes un- 
touched. 

On the one little table, which served Charley for 
her needlework, stood a bouquet of wild wood- 
treasures, such as Bryan loved to see, composed 
of the shining leaves and bright clusters of the 
bryony, sloeberries of delicate violet velvet, the 
feathery seeds of the travellers* joy, and a red 
branch of the cornel tree. The elegant little 
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bouquet had a disconsolate look, with the tiny 
thimble by its side, and a piece of delicate femi- 
nine embroidery, which had been hastily aban- 
doned by the hand that had first gathered and 
then arranged the leaves. Only once a woe- 
begone face peeped for a minute into the room, 
to see that the unfinished pictures were covered 

up from the dust ; and then disappeared again, 

# 

with the sound of a great sob that had been im- 
prisoned with difficulty. 

**^ Don't be nervous about me. It's only a lit- 
tle touch of the feverishness which one often 
gets in the country at the time of falling leaves," 
-said the invalid upstairs, who was stretching 
.^ his large length of limb on the sofa by the win- 
dow. But he looked so worn and weary, with 
the sun streaming in upon his tired face, and 
lighting up the long fair beard with touches of 
its red gold glory, that Charley had to escape 
again, lest the ball in her throat should choke 
her. 

" Everyone," as they said, " overpowered them 
with kindness." 
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Even the rich people, whose acquaintaDce they 
had declined, seemed to bear them no grudge, 
but drove in their carriages to make enquiries at 
" The Towers." And then there were the anxi- 
ous faces of those poorer friends who did not 
venture to knock or to ring at the door-bell, 
for fear of giving trouble, but who came in their 
Sunday garments and lingered about for hours 
for the chance of seeing the staid old house- 
keeper, and hearing her reassuring words. 

" Better — ^very little the matter — doesn't feel 
strong to-day — that's all." 

Some went away contented ; others tried to 
waylay the doctor, who was at his wits* end 
(not a very long tether). 

« See another physician, my dear sir," he 
urged ; " don't hesitate about me. Call in Rollin-« 
son of London, or ^" 

**My dear doctor, don't waste your advice on 
an obstinate, pig-headed fellow like me. What 
would be the good of scaring my little wife out 
of her senses for nothing ? Don't you remem-^ 
ber I was always obstinate in the days of lang 
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syne ? Don't look so soleniD ; I shall be all 
right in a day or two — ^you'll see." 

So he was, or seemed to be. Did he suspect 
otherwise in the silence of his own soul t 

No one coald tell. Not even the devoted 
wife who, once or twice athwart her happy life, 
had felt the dark shadow of an awful possibility, 
and put away the thought of it as one too ter- 
rible to bear. 

" Ah me 1" she thought impatiently, as so 
many human creatures had thought before her, 
*' I have had so little happiness — so little — ^in my 
life. God could not let it be ! He would not 
put the cup of bliss so close to my parched lips, 
and draw it away before I had taken the first 
rich draught of joy." 

She preferred to drift on, dreading she knew 
not what. She would not give the evil which 
haunted her any name — any proper definition, 
but roused herself from her melancholy and 
went out with a rosy 'apple to feed Bryan's 
horse, which was whinnying for him in the 
field. 
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" In a few days," she said, retuming with her 
hat slung over her arm, and a little colour in her 
cheeks, at her prettiest and best, ** yon will be 
able to ride again. If you won't have change 
of air, you must ride out as much as possible." 
And then she added timidly, creeping to his 
side, and resting her head caressingly on his 
big shoulder, "you must promise me not to 
work much this year. You say you wouldn't 
be quite happy without it ; but will you always 
work like this ?" 

** Always ? Why do you ask, little wifie ? — ^are 
you tired of watching me ?" 

" Tired of watching you ? Oh 1 no, no, you 
know I am not. And I am so proud of your 
pictures ; but then " 

" But then what, dear V* 

"Has it not been too much for you some- 
times ? I fear it might be quite too much in the 
future." 

She spoke very low. 

He sighed a Uttle, passing his long thin 
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fingers over his eyee, and then looked up with a 
smile. 

*' We must have a holiday soon, Charley ; it 
will do us both good. You are getting moped 
with this dull life — ^nearly six months of it. Has 
it seemed very long to you, little wife I" 

" Bryan I" 

" Ay, I know my answer. Perhaps that was. 
why I asked," he said, smiling as he looked down 
at her eloquent face, and felt the loving pres- 
sure of her arms round his neck. " Well, but 
for your companionship 1 might have broken 
down. Nothing rests me so much as com- 
panionship with you." 

As soon as Bryan had resumed his regular 
habits, there came a visitor to " The Towers," 
who had long been expected. The visitor was 
Dr. Ford, whom Bryan had met the year before 
at Brussels, and whose acquaintance he had 
made under circumstances which revealed the 
character of both men to each other, and enabled 
the new friendship to ripen with rapidity. The 
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doctor, fresh from the dry routine of professional 
work, or the atmosphere of fashionable life in a 
foreign town, was just the man to appreciate 
the idyllic charm and simplicity of the life at 
Collingford. 

He was de^lighted with the primitive old 
house, half dwelling-place, half ruin ; with the 
Virginian creepers, which now were turning into 
blood red, and stonecrop adorning its lichen- 
stained walls. He was equally enthusiastic 
about the park, which Nature had been adorn- 
ing with her rich palette of varying tints ; with 
the russet splendours of the brachen, the yellow 
leaves of the elm-trees, and the sere magnifi- 
cence of the oak. And, to complete the fairy 
picture, the artist's wife seemed to him a sort of 
Imogen and Desdemona rolled into one, gentle 
and single-minded to a degree that w£U3 rare. 
He admired her childish innocence, her simple, 
flower-like face, with the thick dusk hair making 
a shade about it ; and, bachelor though he was, 
and accustomed to laugh at domestic felicity, he 
thought nothing prettier than Charley in her 
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simple morning wrapper, neatly-braided hair, 
and pretty little Cinderella slippers, presiding 
over the tea and fresh eggs at the breakfast- 
table. He envied Bryan for being the proprietor 
of so many productive acres, and pished scorn- 
fully when he was reminded that the produc- 
tiveness might be dependent upon the fluctua- 
tions of temperature, sunshine, and rainfall. 

He came with the intention of being properly 
enchanted, and had that boylike determination 
to make the best of a holiday which is charac- 
teristic of most Englishmen, let people say what 
they will about our taking pleasure sadly. Bat 
there was one drawback to the poetry which 
seriously interfered with the good doctor's en- 
chantment. At the first sight of Bryan he re- 
ceived a shock. Not that the artist was altered 
for the worse, as far as the sesthetical side of the 
question was concerned. He fancied, on the con- 
trary, that Bryan was better-looking than he had 
been when he had seen him a year before in Brus- 
sels. Then the face had been disturbed, now it 
was more restful. The loving essence of the man 
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was apparent to keen observers. Bryan bad 
never been strictly handsome^ and now the 
originality and impressiveness of his appearance 
was caused less by the perfection of any separate 
feature, than by the harmonious combination, 
the perfect " keeping " of the whole. But why 
was he so pale with this shadowy pallor ? Why 
did he put his hand so constantly to his side ? 

Dr. Ford cross-examined the housekeeper, 
and, during the first day of his visit, put a whole 
catechism of questions to the little maidservant 
who brought him his towels (one of " the luxu- 
ries of old England," he said, " was to have no 
end of cold water, and real proper rough towels; 
the things they used on the Continent were fit 
for pockethandkerchiefs "). He was assured that 
the CoUingford doctor had pronounced " master 
to be well." 

*^ Then the doctor is a fool, or his diagnosis 
must have been hurried and careless — ^and in 
that case he's a knave, which is fifty times 
worse. / must watch, Maxwell," was his mental 
comment. 
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He cast the matter over in his mind on 
the following morning whilst he refreshed 
himself with his bath ; taking violent ex- 
ercise afterwards, accompanied by the same 
noises with which ostlers amuse themselves 
when they are grooming a horse. His conclu- 
sions were not satisfactory; but he made his 
appearance at the breakfast-table, apparently 
glowing, shining, and enthusiastic as ever. 

" I've just had a draught of fresh milk from 
one of your cows," he said, rubbing his hands 
in schoolboy fashion together ; " I haven't had 
such a treat for many a long year. I must 
congratulate you on your live stock. Maxwell ; 
a charming breed of cows, with pretty brown 
eyes. I don't wonder that the Greeks took 
their simile for the beautiful eyes of some wo- 
men from the soft ones of oxen." And he look- 
ed admiringly at Charley, who was so little 
self-conscious that she had no idea of his mean- 
ing ; but quietly reminded him that he could 
get "new milk in Belgium, more easily than he 
could in England." 
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" Not to taste half as well to my mind ; and 
when one is worked to death — hurried here, 
there, and everywhere, what chance can one 
have of inhaling sweet odoiurs, and seeing fresh 
morning sights? A doctor's life is perfect 
slavery," he explained with a beaming face, as 
if he were enunciating some particularly con- 
solatory fact. " And a life abroad makes one 
hate everything that is artificial. I feel as if 
I should never care to taste pdtSs or fricari- 
deaux again. I should like to picnic day after 
day amongst your old ruins, they are fifty to 
one better than all the modern houses." 

" Festooned as they are now with masses of 
Virginian creepers, which has lent them an un- 
usual glow of splendour," answered Bryan, 
smiling. "But how about November and 
December, when you would be ankle deep in 
mud? Though I agree with you in not caring 
for newly-chiselled stone until it gets properly 
toned down with time ; there is something raw 
about it which makes one shudder." 

" And you agree with me in admiring your 
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own grey ribbed trees, with the sturdy John- 
Bull look about them ? No doubt, but you're 
a lucky fellow." 

" Lucky if all this belonged to me indeed, if 
it were truly mine without encumbrance? Yes, 
there is nothing like the scenery of England. 
I return to it again and again to drink in its quiet 
beauty. It requires to be studied Hke the inhabi- 
tants of the country, but its attractions grow up 
on you the more you study them. All that may be 
true enough. But this place is only mine under 
painful conditions. I am in some respects as 
poor as a labourer on my own estate," 

" And don't you Hve with Nature, making a 
companion of her? Are you not wealthier 
after all in these rich possessions of earth and 
sky, than many a landed millionaire who thinks 
only of his prosperity? For my part 1 don't 
even care about owning things so long as I can 
see them. Six feet of earth must suffice us all 
in our graves. Pooh, pooh, man, you don't 
care for gimcracks of buhl or ormolu, and I can 
s^e by your economy you'll soon clear off the 
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debt," said the plain-spoken doctor, true all the 
while to his professional instinct, and carrying 
out his resolution of " keeping his eye on Max- 
well," so earnestly that he was scarcely con- 
scious of what nonsense he might be talking. 

" Pity such an excellent fellow as that," he 
was saying to himself." If he were to take it in 
time, he might pull through a few more years." 

" You should not work so hard," said the un- 
suspecting Charley, noticing that the conversa- 
tion had flagged, and addressing herself with all 
due politeness to her guest. " No man should al- 
low his profession to degenerate into slavery." 

"Tell your husband that," commented the 
doctor internally. " / don't poison myself with 
turpentine or rub whitelead into my skin. I 
wonder if he sucks his paint-brush-— they always 
get it on their hands ; sensitive — poetical, — not 
fitted for a sedentary pursuit, or the rough 

grinding of toil ; it'll kill him by inches I 

wonder if it will be of any use to allude to the 
state of his health. He seems to. be absolutely 
ignorant of it, or culpably careless about it." 

VOL. III. R 
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" You are right," he said, speaking aloud to 
the hostess ; " there are loads of people who 
systematically overwork themselves, without 
being aware of it. They may be deceived ^ to 
the extent of the mischief they are doing to 
themselves, just as a machine may go on from 
mere impetus for a little time. A man may 
draw unconsciously more and more on his vital 
powers, and keep doing so in his ignorance, 
till the nervous system becomes exhausted, and 
there is instant collapse." 

Dr. Ford had forgotten bis boyishness, and 
had relapsed into his grave professional man- 
ner. He had two distinct manners : one or the 
other could be taken up, and put off again like 
a garment. 

The change in him was so obvious, that 
Bryan suspected an ulterior meaning, and fid- 
getted nervously with his toast, cutting it up 
in pieces, and piling it into a little cromlech ; 
whilst Charley visibly started, the blood rushing 
to her cheeks. 

" I have seldom met with these cases of over- 
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work," answered Bryan, with assumed careless- 
ness. " My experience is that most men would 
be better if they did more." 

" Then our experiences differ," said the doc- 
tor drily, leaning back in his chair, and continu- 
ing his mental commentary. 

"Tut, tut I I thought he had some absurd 
theory of that sort ; we must try and shake it 
out of him, if we can. The mere energy of his 
spiritual nature and the desperate force of his 
will, will cause him to deceive himself as to his 
physical strength. Every act of his is a feeble 
effort against the shackles which are fettering 
his powers. There is a tenacity of life about 
such men, that's one comfort about it; the 
bodily forces don't have to sustain the conflict 
unaided. And then that careful little wife of 
his. If we can only take it in time, there are 
merciful possibilities for him yet." 

In the middle of the day the doctor wandered 
into the octagon-room. 

The room had become a curious mSlange, for 

b2 
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Bryan would allow no " putting to rights," and 
Charley was too wise to attempt the experi- 
ment, greatly as she longed to gather up and 
burn the useless rubbish which littered the floor, 
and soiled the skirts of her neat dresses. In 
the studio Bryan's rights as a lord of creation 
were paramount, and Charley had not even 
ventured to interfere with an old velveteen 
smoking-jacket, which was tossed on one of the 
chairs, a meerschaum which looked as if it had 
seen much service, a row of dusty plaster casts, 
and a great screen hung with sketches. 

The doctor seated himself in silence. The 
painter had not been aware of his entrance. 
Occasionally, when he was attempting an un- 
important sketch, or finishing up a foreground, 
Bryan would interlard his work, as we have 
seen, .with a stream of little remarks. But 
when the inspiration was on him, his head and 
hands worked together ; and when his mind 
was absorbed, he was deaf to all disturbing 
noises. On the previous evening the doctor 
had wondered what the enervating and devital- 
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izing influences could be which were sapping 
this man's frame from day to day. Now the 
problem was solved at once. For although the 
doctor could not know that the hands were not 
only shaking, but the eyes throbbing with ex- 
citement, so that the whole room was sometimes 
blurred to the painter, yet he could guess the 
nervous energy which must be expended on the 
work, from the sight of the flushed cheeks and 
trembling fingers. It was evident that Bryan 
entered so thoroughly into the spirit of the 
scene he was painting, as to make it certain 
that a corresponding degree of exhaustion must 
necessarily follow. 

The doctor rose quietly, and looked over his 
friend's shoulder. 

The picture was taken from one of Kingsley's 
novels. It represented the temple scene of Hy- 
patia assaulted by her enemies. In the rapt ex- 
pression of the central figure, with outstretched 
arms in its white drapery, in the dignity and 
pathos of the attitude, fi-ee firom the least ex- 
aggeration, and in the noble cast of the inspired 
features, Bryan had unconsciously reproduced a 
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likeness of Sara TrevanioD. He had been fright- 
ened himself; and had done his utmost to 
destroy the likeness when he had recognized his 
model. But the eyes and hands, the old tricks of 
expression, had unconsciously grown out of the 
canvas, as if by some necromancy which he was 
powerless to prevent. Even in the whitenesB 
of the outstretched arms, the shimmer of the 
imbound hair, it had been difficult to prevent 
himself from recalling the well-remembered 
modelling of other arms, the brown shot with 
gold of other hair. He acknowledged it to him- 
self with some surprise and a sudden qualm. 
But fortunately Charley said nothing ; he hoped 
she had not seen it. 

In a prominent position in the room stood the 
finished picture of the little Puritan girl, which, 
to eyes accustomed to regular beauty, might 
have been in its first effect a little disappoint- 
ing. Looking at it closer, there was something 
so touching in the resignation to suffering, the 
gentleness without tameness, and holy inno- 
cence expressed in the face, that weak-nerved 
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people had to turn away from it with an inclin- 
ation to tears. 

" This man has unusual power," thought the 
doctor as he gazed around him. " These wo- 
men are living women — never to be forgotten. 
And that crowd in the temple — ^how correct are 
the costumes 1 though the wonderful effect of 
those gorgeous tints contrasting with the grave 
garments of the monks, might make one over- 
look a little occasional anachronism. I suppose 
he has the models sent down from London." 

He cleared his throat to interrupt the painter. 
But Bryan did not look round him, and the doc- 
tor crept away rather guiltily from the studio, 
determining to have his talk at a more favour- 
able opportunity. 

After lunch he found Charley waiting in the 
sitting-room, dressed in her usual walking cos- 
tume. (The Maxwells had adhered to their re- 
solution of having few rooms, and keeping the 
drawing-room shut up.) 

"You will excuse my husband,'* she said; 
" he is generally occupied between the hours of 
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breakfast and dinner, and he has something 
on hand which he wants particularly to finish. 
I am ready to go with yon wherever you 
like." 

The doctor was so charmed with the wise 
thickness of her boots, the suitability of her 
warm shawl, and her sensible hat, that he ac- 
cepted her offer, and tried to forget that he 
would have to act as a Nemesis in this place. 
The afternoon was passed in - lionizing, after 
which they spent an evening in pleasant talk. 
And when Charley had gone to bed the two men 
sat together. 

" Have a weed. Ford ?" asked Bryan, having 
recourse to his favourite narcotic, yielding, now 
that his wife had gone, to a sense of prostration, 
stretching out his long legs in lazy abandon- 
ment, and propping himself up with two or three 
chairs. 

" Ah 1 you haven't left off your old habits ?" 

" No — why should I ? Practise, you preacher," 
said Bryan gaily, holding out a cigar. But the 
doctor knew that the gaiety was assumed ; and 
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now that the stimulant of excitement was with- 
drawn, he saw how miserably weak he was). 

The cigar was accepted, and they smoked in 
silence, Bryan waiting now and then to cough. 

" Maxwell," said the visitor abruptly, " how 
long is it since you have had that " 

" Cough ? oh I" he answered smiling, " I have 

always had it, I believe. By the way, Ford " 

and he began to talk on indifferent subjects. 

The doctor was not to be so shut up. 

**It is ruination — utter destruction — to be 
going on in this way," he continued sternly ; 
" burning the candles at both «nds — overdoing 
yourself in every way, and keeping these late 
hours." 

" I will go to bed at once, if you think the 
hours are too late," said Bryan with alacrity. 
" If you are getting on hygienics, perhaps I 
had better leave you. But, bless me, it's only 
eleven o'clock. What do you take me for ?" 

" Stay and hear me. You have had an at- 
tack of illness — one or two attacks, years ago, I 
daresay, if you acknowledge the truth. And now 
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you are forcing yourself to paint before you are 
fit for it — shattered in nerves and worn in body 
— you are an idiot !" 

« ni stay/' said Bryan a little sulkily ; " but 
don't be so personal in your remarks, if you 
please ; I shall forget you are an old Mend, and 
be downright angry if you talk so." 

" I don't care a fig for your anger," said the 
doctor, snapping his fingers. "Perhaps you 
mayn't have to give up work altogether for your 
life ; but you must never do much again, if you 
don't wish to commit suicide. You don't under- 
stand the dolce far niente. I'm afiraid it'll be 
hard work to make you understand it. But 
can't you see that it i§ necessary sometimes to 
Btay the progress of a machine, if it be merely 
to oil it, and readjust it for working? Arrest* 
ment of force is not necessarily retrogression." 

" I can't live without work. It may be said 
of a painter, I suppose, as well as a poet, 
nascitur nonfity with his faults as he is," answered 
Biyan, trying to laugh him out of his solemn 
ftdvice. " There's no improving the animal — 
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you must take me as I am, my good friend, 
without grumbling/' 

" Better to live for the advancement of art, 
than to die a martyr to an idea," growled the 
doctor, now fairly out of temper. "You are 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs." 

" Doctor, you don't know the cruel necessity 
of the case," said Bryan, turning grave, and 
suddenly lowering his voice — " I am a pauper 
seeming rich. The irony of fortune has given 
me an estate encumbered with many debts — I 
must work to pay them off, to clear my own 
name and the names of my fathers. I hope I 
shall live to do it, and then — " he broke off, his 
voice was a little husky. "Doctor, what do 
you think of me? Is my condition really so 
bad I Are the lungs affected I" He hesitated, 
and put his hand to his side. " There is one, 
God knows how dear, for whose sake I would 
fain live. Tell me the truth." 

Dr. Ford coughed, blew his nose, and said, 

"My dear fellow, I've not examined you. 
And our knowledge in theory is so scanty, so 
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infinitesimal, I can only venture a guess. I 
should say the lungs were affected — perhaps not 
seriously so. There's a loss of nutritive func- 
tion, which might account for the emaciation. 
You should get away from this place at this 
season of the year — such an unhealthy moisture 
strikes from these woods — too chill in the even- 
ings. You oughtn't to have that window open 
now. Will you have a consultation ? I should 
very much prefer it." 

• " I would if it were not for my wife ; we can't 
alarm her at present," said Bryan, still speak- 
ing very low. He was now ashy pale. " Tell 
me," he said, his voice sinking to a whisper, 
" do you think I shall live to see my child?" 

" Oh ! it is not so bad as that." Dr. Ford 
coughed again. " I will examine you to-mor- 
row myself. I hope we may find very little the 
matter. You must go to bed and to sleep now. 
Don't attempt to get up to breakfast after this 
exciting talk." 

" Thank you. Good-bye. God bless you, old 
fellow I" 
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The doctor wrung his hand, and left him with 
a very sore heart. 

And Bryan looked up at the midnight sky, 
with little islets of cloud floating near the 
horizon. All the stars were shining, and the 
" innumerable heavens " were " breaking open 
to their highest." Hitherto he had rejoiced at 
such a spectaclcj and now he gazed solemnly at 
it. Had he an awful feeling of what might be 
so near to him — of what a few months, or even 
weeks, might bring to pass? Did the old 
doubts recur to him, as he felt himself to be but 
a helpless atom on this solid-seeming earth, 
which was in itself but " an atom among atoms," 
whirling on amongst illimitable space? Was 
he so soon to find the key to riddles, and to 
know the answer to unsolvable questions ? 
Could he realize the separation from that body 
through which alone he had hitherto received 
ideas ? Could he form the least conception of 
that shadowy realm, those secrets of eternity 
which none had hitherto returned to tell ? . . . 
Thoughts such as these we do not share with 
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even the " nearest heart, and next our own." 
But whatever Bryan thought, he did not with* 
draw his eyes for some instants from the star- 
sown depth of space. 

" God grant me life," he repeated when he 
did so, *^at least to welcome and bless my 
child-" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"ITTHEN the next morning came Bryan foUow- 
" ed his friend's advice. 

He pleaded fatigue to Charley, and let her 
bring him his breakfast. If she had not been 
anxious she would rather have enjoyed the 
of prospect nursing him. It is so pleasant to most 
women to have somebody to take care of. 

But when, after attempting to take a little 
food, he tried to rise, and fell back on the pillow, 
complaining of faintness, an overmastering 
terror came upon her, turning the liUes in her 
face into peonies. 

" I certainly suifer from great shortness of 
breath," he said, resting his head on his wife's 
shoulder. "I can't get my breath very well 
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lying down. Perhaps you had better send for 
Ford." 

His voice was almost indistinct, and, in spite 
of herself, Charley was reminded of the trena- 
bling of a flame which any chance breath might 
extinguish. A momentary dimness came before 
her eyes, everything was blotted out in dark- 
ness, and a noise as of many waters was sound- 
ing in her ears. She did not know if it were 
the beating of her heart, but she felt a fluttering 
as of wings within her. 

She wondered that she had strength to reach 
the bell, paralyzed as she was by that terrible 
fear. 

Dr. Ford came at once in answer to the sum- 
mons, and found the husband still leaning 
heavily on the wife. The blood had receded 
from Charley's face, and left her almost the 
paler of the two. No word crossed her whitened 
lips, but she was looking vacantly before her 
with staring eyes, and the doctor noticed a con- 
vulsive movement of her fingers. 

" Let me relieve you, Mrs. Maxwell,", he said. 
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gently trying to give her » warning .glance. 

Everything hx the room seemed to be daiio- 
ing ^-p and down, ^.lu} there wap still that rush- 
ing sound in her ears; but she stifled the 
hysterical ^' Np " wju^h wap ready iq fprce its 
way from her lips, and grudgingly resigjapd her 
place, lookir^g at Bryain with a emile. Ah r^ei 
of all the trials of sorrow and sickness, the ne- 
cej9si^y for smiles such as the^e is about the 
worst, Ppor little Charley ,gave such a smile 
im ft martyr might have foxced on his quiiveriug 
lipsj when bis limbs were being stretched ivppn 
the cruel rapk. 

" Maxwell, you must prepare her ; we must 
have that consultation.. I will send to Jjoudou 
at once," whispered Dr. Ford in hip patient's 
ear. Then he said aloud, " I suppose ypu never 
let the house be without brandy? We must 
have some here at once." And he whispered 
again. " There's nothing to be frightened about 
in this — a little shock of the uervous sysitem. 
I was a stupid bungling fellow, and you alaiimed 
yourself unnecessarily Jaat night." 

VOL. III. s 
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In a short time Bryan's sensation of faintnesa 
yielded to the usual remedies, and Charley tried 
to persuade herself that anyone might have had 
such an attack. 

The doctor left them when Biyan was settled 
upon the sofa, not looking by any means uncom- 
fortable, but enjoying a little of the luxury of 
repose. 

. *' Gome and sit by my side," he said. *' I ana 
afraid I frightened you, little wifie; but now 
you look like yourself again. I like that quiet- 
grave serenity of yours better than the look of a 
startled deer. It reminds me of one of the old 
Madonnas." 

For a moment they remained silent, hand 
folded in hand. And then the sunshine tried 
to creep into the room, and a branch of red 
leaves from the Virginian creeper tapped against 
the window-pane. 

Charley rose to draw down the blind, but 
Bryan motioned to her to sit still. 

** I don't feel really ill. I like the sunshine," 
he said, in answer to her imploring eyes. *^ Talk; 
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to me, if you like, I can hear all that you say. 
It is a pleasant sort of illness ; as if I were goin^ 
into a peaceful sleep." 

Charley was not like a Madonna now, for her 
features were suddenly distorted with a spasm 
of pain, and there was a look of wild yearning 
in her eyes. But she continued to sit bolt up- 
right, breathless and motionless, trying to be- 
tray nothing of the tearing and rending of that 
agonizing grief like a fire within her, nothing of 
the sick fear which was again bewildering her. 

Alas I she knew that it was possible for the 
husband she had so idolized, soon to be pressed 
in a colder embrace than hers 1 I say " idol- 
ized," to use a popular term ; but, as old Jacob 
Bohmen expresses it, " Nature did not come into 
us for the sake of sin, and why should it fall 
away for the sake of grace ?" He only who made 
us knows whether that perfect union of human 
hearts, which He Himself instituted in its inten<> 
sity, is to be called by the hard name of idola- 
try ; I believe that each pure human affection is 
as a fresh beacon to light us to heaven. 

S2 
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" I C5aii't live without you," she murmured in 
a voice in which supreme anguish strove with 
the determination to keep it from jarring on 
him, "Without you the whole world would 
have no meaning for me ; Bryan, you will kill 
me if you say such things." 

"Try to think diflFerently," he continued, 
drawing her to him. " Death is a father's sen- 
teiice." She shivered again, and he drew her 
closer. " I will not repeat the word, dear, if you 
do not like to hear it ; but it must come to both 
of us sooner or later. I was going to remind 
you, that it is only misHspent hours which make 
death terrible." 

She lifted her white, tortured face, and sat 
etill again rigid as a stone. Be was terrified at 
her composure, and exerted himself to con- 
tinue— 

"In love, you know, dear, time is annihil-* 
ated ; it is a nonentity. If one of us went before 
the other, the few short years to be spent alone 
would make no difference to our essential union. 
And if we were for years together on earth, -our 
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love could not be stronger, or more firmly root- 
ed than it is." 

He waited for her answer, but it was more 
than she conld bear. She put her hands for- 
ward in deprecation, — in pitiful expostulation ; 
and — looking at him heart- wnang with the 
sense of a possibility of unutterable woe — gave 
a low moaning sigh, and mechanically re^ 
peated — 

" I could not live without you — you know I 
couldn't," 

The tremor in her voice broke his. He made 
one more ineffectual effort to speak, and then lay 
still, satisfied to know her near him, and to wait 
for the result. 

Only when Dr. RoUinson arrived from Lon- 
don late in the afternoon, in answer to the tele- 
gram which had summoned him, and when 
Charley was able to rush from the sick-room, 
covering her face instinctively with her hands 
to hide the sudden shower of scalding tears, 
which blistered her cheeks and inflamed her eyes, 
falling almost without her knowledge—could she 
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at all realize her own position. Her heart, which 
had seemed at first to stand still, was pulsing 
•on with rapid bounds. She was absolutely ter- 
rified at her own wild giief, her conscious sense 
of passionate revolt as she crouched on the floor 
in the adjoining dressing-room ; rocking herself 
to and fro in a paroxysm of terror, with chatter- 
ing teeth and hair ruffled about her face, listen- 
ing with dilated eyes and sharpened hearing to 
every footstep in the house, and the stir of every 
leaf of the trees by the open window ; her whole 
body shaken at intervals with a tempest of over- 
whelming sorrow. 

There is a popular fallacy in the idea that it 
is the invariable effect of great anxiety or sor- 
row, to strengthen the good in us, instead of 
developing the evil. In this hour of darkness 
it seemed to Charley as if Death were the king 
and conqueror of the world. Her whole nature 
revolted from her husband's philosophy. 

" Am I wicked — ^unworthy of him still ? Just 
like I used to be in the old days — seeking my 
own will 1" she thought bitterly to herself; and 
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then again she was swept by the tide of her 
passion, and said, " After all he cannot love me 
much, to speak of it so calmly — to talk of sepai?- 
tion when I am so one with him that life 
would be no life to me if our unity were 
broken." 

She listened again to the closing of a door — 
the flicker of leaves outside the window, or the 
trill of a happy bird's evening song. 

It had been late when Dr. Rollinson arrived, 
and now the evening was drawing in— the day- 
light was waxing dim. She seemed to feel the 
shadows creeping and lengthening, as she knelt 
with her head pressed between her trembling 
hands, just as the moral shadows were creeping 
in upon her heart. She did not look up to verify 
the fact of the approaching night, for again her 
limbs began to feel stiff and paralyzed from 
bodily prostration. She wondered how it was 
that her blood still circulated, and her pulses 
still beat, when she seemed to be so dead to out- 
ward sense. 
*' What for him to die nowj when their cup of 
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happiness had been full ? He who had suffered 
BO mufeh, and had so much now to live for T 
Could Grod be merciful who could give and take 
away ? At the very time when she had reached 
the height, was she to be plunged again into 
the abyss ?" 

And again sho felt in that hour of temptation 
as if death, and death alone, were the monarch 
of the world, the moaning of creation the only 
music to be heard 1 Degrading recollections of 
mortality and decay crowded in upon her 
brain. 

" I can't live without him," she moaned me«- 
ohunically, scarcely aware of the faithlessness of 
tlie words she was uttering. 

And then as she raised her head because the 
attitude had become painful, she saw that the 
world -without was dark as the world withia. 

Just a few et^ening stars were glittering in 
the sky. The night was a clear one, and. in 
another half-hour, when the darkness would be 
denser, the heavens would be sown all over with 
interminable star-hosts. And the thought came 
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into her head that though one star might disap- 
pear to her mortal eyes, thousands upon thou- 
sands always glittered unseen, cohorts upon 
cohorts, that lived unto their Creator. For the 
second time she shed tears, and then she began to 
reason, " Either God must desire and be effect- 
ing the eternal welfare of his creatures, or there 
could be no Almighty God, as they had believed 
in Him, at all I" Poor Charley's tears flowed 
faster. " Had she been an atheist, or little more 
than an atheist ? Bryan must never know how- 
wicked she had been." 

She threw herself on a chair, and tried to shut 
out thought ; to let it lapse into vacuity, and to 
surrender her will. Bryan's watch, which had 
been put on a stand, ticked inexorably on the 
mantelpiece. But she never heard the ticking, 
there was no such thing as time for her in those 
ages of pain. Suddenly she heard the murmur 
of voices. 

She roused herself to partial consciousness ; 
the doctors were coming out. Charley tried to 
rise and could not. Then she thought it did not 
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matter ; she could not bring herself to put the 
question, which they on their part would try to 
evade. 

" I shall know it," she added, " only too soon, 
when I see their faces." 

At that instant there came a tap at the door, 
and Dr. Ford appeared with a candle in his 
hand. It seemed like a maze of light to Charley, 
it was all confusion in the entanglement of her 
brain; and the honest face she was too cowardly 
to study, looked blurred and featureless to her 
in her blindness. 

" What, here alone I" he said in a cheerftil 
tone ; '^ you ought to have had somebody to look 
after you all this time. Have you been here a 
whole hour without any refreshment? Let me 
get you a glass of wine." 

(Only an hour — was it possible ? Whole seons 
of suffering seemed to have been compressed 
into that sixty minutes). 

" Never mind," she said feverishly, " I don't 
want it." She was not conscious that she was 
speaking in a harsh unwomanly voice ; nor that, 
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in her blind unreasoning sorrow, she was angry 
with the visitor who seemed to have brought 
this calamity into their Eden. What would 
Bryan's death signify to him, whose vocation it 
was to see scores of people die f Of course 
medical men were familiarized with suffering ; of 
course it was their specialty to speak lightly of 
it." 

*' Let me be," she said turning away from him. 
" I am better ahme." 

No one could accuse her of weeping now. 
The paroxysm of tears was succeeded by pro- 
stration, but there was a sound as of sobbing still 
in her voice. She was unable to conquer her 
feeling of irritation, and had a longing desire to 
get rid of this messenger, lest she should hear 

» 

^the sentence which she dreaded from him. She 
feared even to look at him, lest his lips should 
form the answer to her restless questioning 
eyes. 

" I must not let you be," he answered kindly, 
*' till I have told you my good news — ^it is good 
news, on the whole, we have to give you about 
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our patient. He has been living too fast, and 
exhausting the nervous energy ; but with good 
and careful rigime he may go on for years." 

** Is there any real disease I" asked Charley, 
faintly, hope for the first time vibrating in her 
voice. 

"Tut, tut I — what creatures women are for 
asking questions ! How few of us can say 
there is nothing the matter with us 1 Your 
husband will require great care, Mrs. Max- 
well ; you mustn't let him work again. The 
lungs are just in that delicate state that serious 
mischief might set up. It seems he broke a 
blood-vessel some months ago. Stupid fellow 
to say nothing about it I He won't need much 
medicine, but plenty of nourishment and care- 
fully modulated temperature ; and he must win- 
ter abroad, if he can," he added, involuntarily 
rubbing his hands together, for he had antici- 
pated a verdict which would have been so 
much worse. " Come, come, you mustn't think 
of fainting, for he wants you to go to him. Try 
and conquer it," he said, encouragingly, "or 
you will throw him back again." 
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There was a little interval before Charley 
knew that water was being held to her lips. 
Her brain was still whirling as she rose and let 
herself be supported to the open window. Re- 
lief had come to her, but not perfect relief. She 
had prayed for Bryan to be entirely restored ; 
bat there are times when God does not hear 
onr prayers in the way iu which we in oiir 
ahort^sightedness desire. We oaunot expect 
miracles to be wrought on our behalf." 

The poor little wife did not reason cfn this, 
as she went, still almost blinded and trembling 
in her walk, leaning on the friendly arm, into 
the adjacent room. 

Bryan was lying quiet, with the lamplight 
shining on him, and with that expression of 
complete resignation to bodily weakness to be 
seen in his eyes, which is as pathetic to witness 
as it is rare. He had heard the medical opinion, 
and knew more than his wife. But that opin- 
ion had satisfied him, and all his face radiated, 
as if fire that had been covered in till now had 
suddenly illuminated it, when he saw Charley. 
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"Come here, little wifie," he said, stTetching 
out his arms — *• have you heard what they say ? 
We may have years to. spend together yet. I 
would rather live and be happy as long as you 
need me. I can't believe that people who love 
as we do can really wish to be separated before 
the time — that is, if you can manage to bear 
with such a great helpless log as they say I 
must be. Is it hard for you to be tied to it ? 
Are you satisfied, little wife I — ^it might have 
been worse." 

" Yes, dear," she said, with an eflfbrt ; — she 
could not have spoken another word. 



I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OUR scene changes again to Hastings, late in 
the month of November. In a warm, com- 
fortable room facing the sea, on a sofa drawn 
close to the blazing fire, a pale, sickly-looking 
woman was lying, watching, with anxious eyes, 
the face of a girl who was sitting at her feet. 

For a while there was silence in the room. 
They had taken the apartments on the parlour 
floor, and one of the windows was a little way 
open, so that the silence was now and again 
relieved by the sound of the waves falling oii 
the sand with a dull monotonous thud, or the 
louder roar of the occasional break of the ad- 
vancing tide upon the shingle. 

The girl had an open letter on her lap, and 
the eyes that watched her were sometimes filled 
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with tears. Indeed, the activityof Aunt Jenny's 
mind, on every matter which was connected 
with her niece, had greatly retarded her own 
recovery, and increased the wrinkles on her 
kindly face. 

"Well, Sallie, dear!" she questioned at last, 
despairing of any result from her scrutiny of the 
handsome, unimpassioned face. 

At first Sara did not bear her, as she eat in 
listless attitude looking out upon the sea, watch- 
ing the waves crisping under the wind, ^md 
changing into an endless variety of colour. Of 
what was she thinking?— -of the jealousy, the 
humiliation, the heart-burning that was over t 
Of her own heart, which was like a haunted 
chamber, filled with memories of the life that 
had been acted for so long a time, that the 
vacuum left by such acting, the empty weari- 
ness was hers — the pain of which pursued her 
so that she could not escape from it. 

Aunt Jenny did not know, she could not 
guess her thoughts ; but her niece's magnificent 
eyas glanced abs.ently at her, as if through uu- 
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fathomable distances of a sorrow that was un- 
explainable, and that others conld not share. 
The poor lady was used to such glances from 
her niece. To the world Sara was now always 
the same — ^her fits of exaggerated gaiety had 
ceased. She was never enthusiastic now as she 
once had been, but had graduated scales of ad- 
miration adjusted to the fitness of things. In 
society she was chilling and incomprehensible ; 
nothing seemed to affect her greatly ; and even 
her artistic perceptions had become blunted. 
But with Miss Armitage the mask was thrown 
off; and Aunt Jenny was accustomed to see 
Sara in hours of self-abandonment, when the 
poor lady was only made more painfully con- 
scious of the existence of some hidden barrier 
which seemed to separate them definitely from 
each other. 

^^ Well, Sallie?" she said again, looking at her 
compassionately. 

The girl roused, and said impatiently, 
"He is coming. Aunt Jenny. I suppose I 
must let him come. What more would you 

VOL. IIL T 
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know T It will be time enongh, I suppose, to 
find an answer when he comes. I wish he 
eared less for me, and then he would leave me 
alone." 

" Find an answer when he comes I Why, 
Sallie, you were never one to doubt your own 
mind." 

" Was I not f " she said wearily, in the inco- 
herenoy of her reverie. " My principal wonder 
is that any one marries." 

** You are becoming quite an adept in the art 
of mystification," said Miss Armitage, still try- 
ing to speak cheerfully. " I was never clever 
enough to read your riddles." 

"Dear," said the girl, pushing her stool a 
little nearer to her, and resting her bead caress- 
ingly on her aunt's lap, " are you tired of me ? 
Tell me the truth. I shouldn't wonder at all 
if I had tired everybody out. Do you wish to 
be rid of me T" 

"My darling," said the fond, gentle voice, 
" you know no one is tired of you ; you are just 
as popular now as you always have been. I 
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have only been afraid that all the flattery was 
spoiling you." 

" I am sure I appreciate the interest people 
take in me," answered Sara, with a little sar- 
casm, and much real indifiFerence. "But you need 
not be afraid," she continued, with one of the 
smiles which were so difficult to read; " I am past 
all such illusions now ; their flatteries are not 
likely to have any intoxicating effect upon me. 
Indeed, if one thing more than another would 
make me accept this offer, it would be that I 
have such a horror of going back to town. 
Everybody will expect it ; and I am so weary 
of the old life, so tired of the ceaseless chatter 
of drawing-rooms." 

" Hush !" said the old lady, " you have youth 
and health before you — why do you talk so I 
You wouldn't wish to be niched up for all your 
life with me." 

" Yes, I would," she continued, still speaking 
languidly. " Perhaps it would be safest. Let 
me lie still, and feel that it is good to be here. 
Put your hand on ipy forehead. I like to feel 

T 2 
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it there. I never had a mother to bless me eo." 
" But, iSallie," pleaded the aunt, as she fon- 
dled the pretty head, with all its wealth of rich 
hair, that was pillowed on her knees, "I am 
such a poor weak thing. Who is to take care 
of Sallie when she turns into a irolicsome 
kitten again? and, darling, I hope to see that 
day. You can't be cooped up with a poor sick 
woman all your life, wasting your strength. 
And, Sallie, who will ever love you so well as 
he has loved youT I have known — guessed 
this for years. I watched you both, you see, 
and lookers-on, they say, see most of the game. 
Ah, it was all play to you, but to him it 



was 



" Don't, aunt," exclaimed Sara, pushing away 
the hand which she had asked to be placed, but 
a minute before, on her head. " You will drive 
me mad if you talk in this way. I ought to be 
proud, I suppose, of his good opinion ; for he 
is a man whose good opinion is certainly worth 
having. But I am tired of people being en- 
thusiastic about me. Do you know, it makes 
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my heart ache with the loathing I have for my- 
self, when I hear the fine things they say about 
me, and know that some of them would start 
back with aversion if they knew me as I am. 
It is true," she added, irritably, as she caught 
her aunt's astonished gaze. " I am all bespat- 
tered and splashed from head to foot with spots 
of this world's mud. I forgot that you couldn't 
find a clean place to put your hand on when I 
asked you to bless me." 

It was seldom she said so much, or spoke so 
bitterly of herself, and Miss Armitage was pain- 
fully shocked. 

" Sallie," she said, suddenly pressing her to 
herself with an almost convulsive pressure, 
"don't /know you, darling? And I love you 
more foolishly, more desperately, perhaps, than 
any man could do !" 

" I wish I could set a higher value on your 
good opinion. I wish — ohl I wish I could 1" 
said the girl, passionately, and turned her face 
to hide the tears, which in spite of her usual self- 
control, were dimming her eyes. "I wish it 
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were any longer in my power to do as you think 
I ought." 

She wanted to say a word of excuse, of shame 
for herself, for the sudden outburst of excite- 
ment. But she could not do it, and Miss Armit- 
age was the last to expect any such concession. 

The same afternoon, when Aunt Jenny was 
dozing, Sara rose from her seat by the sofa, and 
walked to the window. The colours had disap- 
peared, the evening was grey. Sea a|^d sky 
met, and were lost collectively in a dead, dull, 
neutral tint. She stood a minute, looked and 
shivered. A clock struck the hour, and she 
shivered again. 

" Somebody is being bom," she thought, "and 
somebody is dying. It is change and change 
about in this weary world 1 What is to become 
of the superfluous^ souls? Are they to bring 
suffering on themselves, as / have done ?" 

She glanced from the outer to the inner, world 
— her world. She looked at her black dress, and 
at the sick woman on the sofa, who would be 
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willing enough to comfort her with her hack- 
neyed little pieces of philosophy, which, dear 
and good as she was, always made her impatient, 
and reminded her of the mild platitudes of 
Tupper, and then she thought involuntarily of 
the " set grey life " which lay before her, stale, 
sapless, and unprofitable, to be followed, in due 
course, by the " apathetic End." 

A pier-glass, which was hanging in the room, 
reflected her features. The sight gave her no 
pleasuBB. She knew that she was dependent 
on her beauty for the enjoyment of her life, and 
felt what a poor thing it was to be dependent on. 

" Is he like the rest ? — is Mr. Routh like the 
rest of them f " she thought cynically to herself. 
" Valuing me merely for a tolerable outside, and 
not caring whether the soul within be dese- 
crated. Well, perhaps Aunt Jenny was right ; 
perhaps I could bear anything better, even the 
excitement which does me harm, than a creep- 
ing tortoise-sort of a life; and, after all, it 
doesn't matter — no one cares." 

Just then Miss Armitage stirred in her sleep. 
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and muttered, as she sometimes did. Sara dis- 
tinctly heard the words, 

" Have you — forgotten, — dear, — there is 
God?" 

She started, too quick-witted not to compre- 
hend the significance of the speech. 

" Dear old castle-builder," she thought, with 
a sigh. *'Does she imagine that I can ever 
come to be really glad at heart ? Has my pas- 
sion gone so deep with her that she remembers 
it in her sleep ?" i. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

rpHE next day Sara and Lawrence Routh took 
^ a lonely walk on the beach beneath the 
west cliff, by the sea shore, together. 

Th^ "yeasty" surges were tumbling and 
dashing in upon the rocks, the " white horses" 
were glancing up and down ; but there was still 
a wide margin of shingle which would remain 
for more than an hour imcovered by the waves. 
A pallid light was on the wilderness of waters, 
which, except where its monotony was varied by 
the breakers, remained of a dull purplish grey. 
The sky was cloudy ; with great fleecy deeply- 
toned cumuli, and scarcely distinguishable 
patches of blue. 

Mr. Routh was unlike himself, striving to keep 
up a show of attention to the outward objects 
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to which he was supposed to attend ; yet start- 
ing every now and then, and relapsing into fits 
of silence. His proud self-restraint, his habitual 
reticence had gone. Pagan he might be still, 
but his struggles had told on him. He was less 
worthy than he had been to emulate the colossal 
times of fabled antiquity. Once or twice he 
lifted his hat, and bared his heated forehead to 
the pure cool breeze. 

Sara saw that his hand shook as he did so. She 
comprehended the full significance of the posi- 
tion. But her manner was clear and imperious 
as ever, with no shadow of consciousness about 
it. He bitterly remembered his fifty years, and 
fancied that, if he had been an octogenarian, she 
couldnot have looked athim with less embarrass- 
ment. He could not be blind to her rigidity and 
pallor, or to the signs of the past tragedy in 
every feature of her face ; which strangers did 
not see, but which was legible enough to the 
eyes skilled from custom to read it. He resent- 
ed it ; he was indignant with it, rather than with 
her. What was it he said to himself — ^pride, 
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temper, caprice, hysteria, womanish self-will t 
She had everything to make her happy ; why on 
earth should she be miserable ?" He could find 
names enough to stigmatize an unusual moral 
condition which baffled his acuteness, and which 
he could not explain. He thought " there is a 
sort of noli me tangere about her still. She smiles, 
but it is so stale and worn away of smiling, that 
I could rather a thousand times have her grave 
or gloomy. I remember the time when the 
sparkle of her talk was flung off as easily as the 
jets of spray in these waves around us. Her 
step is cold and languid. I remember when she 
was so merry-hearted and light-footed, that 
she would have sprung up and down these rocks 
like a lapwing.*' 

He sighed. The time had come of which he 
had always dreamt. The time for which he 
had manoeuvred and schemed ; so much so that, 
if this proud self-absorbed woman could have 
known his schemes, she would certainly have 
resented the wily influences he had employed. 
The time had come I The golden apple of his 
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desire lay almost in bis band. Had be left bis 
fruit to ripen too long? Should be dare to 
toucb it, and find decay at tbe core ? No, be 
tried to recall the story of Pygmalion, which he 
bad heard in his boyhood, and wondered how 
he should wake this woman of stone into life. 

They walked on in silence. Once or twice 
Sara stopped to pick up a shell, to trail a long 
bit of seaweed lazily after her ; or to watch a 
wave which was attempting to overleap its bar- 
rier, aud was dashing its heart out against the 
unmoving rock. The fresh breeze was blowing 
on their faces. The cumuli had become jagged 
at tho edges, and were being driven in a wrack 
across the sky. 

"Are you cold?" he asked her presently. 
** Delicate people oughtn't to expose themselves 
to these biting winds," and he tried to draw her 
shawl tenderly round her. 

" If my looks say I am delicate, they belie me," 
she answered, with a touch of that strange irri- 
tability which she was always betraying ; and 
speaking rather to herself than to him, as she 
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gazed beyond the expanse of water at the dis- 
tant grey sea-line, beyond which the ocean rol- 
led vaster still, fathomless and interminable. 
" 1 feel as if I can expose myself to anything. 
I don't believe in people dying who never have 
lived — at least beyond a day or two of their 
lives — real stirring, earnest existences. They 
go on in a sort of vegetable state, which must 
be conducive to longevity." 

« 

It was not a very prosaic answer. He did 
not quite know what to make of it, or how to 
give it a favourable twist which should answer 
his purpose. So they walked on again silently 
as before, he giving a savage swing with his 
stick, which cut some of the little seaweeds 
asunder, and sent the pebbles flying about his 
feet ; and she knowing in her secret heart that 
the crisis of her fate was at hand, and yet try- 
ing perversely to persuade herself that he was 
thinking of some problem in law — some difficult 
case on which he had. staked his reputation. 
In her childhopd and girlhood she remembered 
that she had always respected these vacant. 
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musing moods of his, and, with the force of old 
habit upon her, she walked quietly by his side, 
not dreaming of interrupting or speaking to 
him now. 

The wind had risen, but he did not hear it. 
He heard nothing* but the deafening voices 
within. A few drops of rain were beginning to 
fall ; but he did not know it. He forgot his 
anxiety about Sara's delicacy, as he suddenly 
stood still and let them splash on her face. All 
the forces of his being, all the pent-in passions 
of years, and all the longing, which he had tried 
to subdue, but which still burnt on unconsumed 
in his age, was suddenly concentrated into one 
great effort. 

" Be my wife, Sara," he said, in a voice which 
was hoarse and labouring with the restraint 
which he had put upon himself to make it com- 
posed. " I do not ask you for your love. Give 
me the right to protect you. I shall not have 
lived in vain ^" 

The woman roused from her apathy, and sud- 
denly met his eyes with her long level look. 
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She felt a throb of pity for him, and knew per- 
fectly well that pity was dangerous. No sort 
of periphrasis had hitherto been possible to him ; 
but now when he saw that she hesitated, he en- 
deavoured to call all the well-known resources 
of special pleading to his asi^stance. 

" My love is not one to be despised," he con- 
tinued. " Words are cold ; I cannot tell you of 
it. But do you think that I have passed — that 
anyone could pass — the whole of a dreary life- 
time without getting a glimpse of the mystery 
of love ? I have waited in loneliness, in dark- 
ness, for years 1" he hesitated, as if his memory 
was failing him. " Have I not felt like an alien 
whilst others were in bliss 1 That picture of 
Bryan Maxwell's, * Outside,' — do you remember 
it ? — ^represented my state. If you could have 
raised the cup of happiness to your lips, have 
drained it to the dregs without me, I might have 
been content to watch. But now that you are 
unhappy, I dare to come to you I I might not 
have ventured to come to you before." 

Her heart smote her for her ingratitude, as she 
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listened to his words. Was she not unwomanly 
indeed? hard as adamant and impervious as 
iron, that no chord should be stirred within her, 
no pulse slightly quickened by an appeal like 
this I And yet ; he had deserved better of her. 
Stern as he had been to others, had he not 
always been tender and considerate to her I 

"To love me," she thought, "with such 
patience as this ; to love me when he has seen 
me at my very worst 1 Such love as this is no 
beggar's pittance," — she did not dare to insult 
him by undervaluing it. 

He saw that she continued to hesitate, and 
went on in the same strain, 

" I am not particularly likeable, I know ; but at 
least I have not frittered my heart away in 
nineteenth century fashion. I have never cared 
for any other woman." 

She looked at him still with the same steady 
look ; but he noticed that the corners of her 
mouth were drawn down, and saw now what 
made the difference in the altered face, where 
the melancholy of the liquid eyes and the mem- 
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ment of the mouth had formerly continually con- 
tradicted each other. 

" There* are a few people in the world whose 
good opinion I value," she said, " and I wish to 
retain yours, if I possibly can. My best chance 
of doing so is to remain as I am. Let it be a 
dream that you have ever thought of me ; I 
should only ruffle your placidity if I were to 
marry you." 

" There is a kind of imperfection that pleases 
me," he answered. 

" By-and-by you will regret it." 

"Is it because of your youth?" he asked, 
pressing her unwilling hand to his lips. *'I 
am sorry for your sake for the disparity of 
years." 

" My youth 1" she repeated. " Do you mean 
me ?" she said, looking at first a little astonished, 
and then breaking into .what seemed like a 
mocking laugh. " Mr. Routh, my wrinkles are 
within. I feel as if I had lived for thousands of 
years I" 

The mists of loneliness and depression, which 

VOL. III. U 
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had been clearing a little with the light of hope, 
seemed to be enveloping him again ; he did not 
answer for a minute. He was thinking— did 
not her case almost resemble one of mental dis- 
order? How could he help her to throw off 
these unhealthy fancies? He looked at her 
again, with eyes that pierced her through and 
through; and the havoc, worked in the hard- 
ened outlines and changed expression of her 
&ir &ce, came home to him more startlingly 
than ever. 

"For Heaven's sakel" he exclaimed sud- 
denly, "don't talk in that morbid way — ^it is 
irrational and unnatural. People will think you 
are mad. I cannot bear to hear it I" 

" Am I morbid?" she said quietly. " I don't 
pretend to be reasonable. These thoughts 
come and go unconsciously. I am bound to 
tell you of them. I must not deceive you," she 
continued, still looking at him ; but, — was it the 
rain that had been falling, or were those tears 
glittering on her eyelashes? "If I marry 
you, it will be merely because 1 am weary 
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of this life, sick of this no-existence, this awful 
monotony, I do not picture happiness for my- 
self in the world ; but I should like a breathing 
space to recover my natural self. I have had 
enough of the thrills of joy, enough of the 
stings of sorrow. I want a sense of relief and 
rest. Do you understand I I have no love to 
give to you. What can be the result, to you, 
of such a marriage I" 

What, indeed? Did a voice from out of the 
"phantom years" echo her words? Did he 
feel again, in the very hour of plucking, that 
this was dead sea fruit, already yielding ashes, 
that he had hoped and waited and willed — in 
vain? 

David and Solomon had all they wished for ; 
yet, at diiSerent periods of their histories, they 
were two of the most wretched of men. 

The tide was coming in ominously over the 
shingle, the gulls were calling to one another, 
the waves were beginning to be lashed into 
fiiry, and there was every prospect of a stormy 
night. Mr. Routh and his ward heard the noise 

u2 
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of the seething waters, with the dull, startled 
roar of the troubled sea, and almost instinctively 
they turned. 

Sara drew her veil over her averted, perturbed 
face, as the wind moved the low clouds over the 
sky, and blew chill and blustering, making her 
shiver. She looked a little nervously at the 
scowling sky, and at the waves which were al- 
ready arching themselves into crystal walls, 
breaking with crashes on the shingle, and hiding 
everything in showers of spray. Unconsciously 
she quickened her walk, and, in spite of the 
boast about the excellence of her constitution, 
submitted to have her shawl drawn a little 
closer, as Lawrence Routh bent over her and 
repeated, 

" Be my wife. I will take the risk." 
She knew that her arm was being drawn 
within his, and suffered it to remain there, walk- 
ing on in a dull, despondent silence. The rain 
was beginning to fall now in a steady down- 
pour, and it was well for him that he could not 
see her strange, set, colourless face. It seemed 
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to her as if she were meeting the inevitable — as 
if she had known fi*om the first that things 
would arrange themselves like this. She was 
walking on to her fate. They had come to a 
mutual understanding, which needed no more 
words to explain it. 

About seven weeks later there was an adver- 
tisement in the Times, 

" On the 25th inst. (December), at , by 

, Lawrence Denison Routh, of — , Sussex 

Gardens, Hyde Park, and — , Hart Street, to 
Sara, only daughter of the late Bernard Treva- 
nion, of Hertfordshire." 

And a week later the same paper had another 
entry amongst the births. 

" On the 2nd inst., the wife of Bryan Maxwell, 
of ' The Towers,' shire, of a son." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

rp WO months later, in a little sanctum in " The 
^ Towers," which Charley insisted on calling 
Bryan's " study," — ^forgetting, with the fond in- 
consistency of woman, that every form of study- 
ing had been forbidden to her husband — two 
men were closeted together. One was the 
master of the house, and the other, Lawrence 
Bouth, — in his character of legal adviser. The 
table was strewn with papers, deeds, and a will, 
freshly made. 

Mr. Routh, who had heard the most dismal ac- 
counts of Bryan Maxwell's health, was startled 
to find that there was no tinge of melancholy, 
no querulousness about the man, who had been 
compelled to surrender the ambitions of his life, 
and to submit himself to what seemed to the 
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lawyer to be the most miserable of all states — 
that of chronic invalidism. Bryan looked better 
than he had expected to see him. After all, the 
ease of rest had proved satisfying to him, and 
the release from bodily pain was a still greater 
satisfaction. The exuberant life of others did 
not seem to weigh upon him with any painful 
sense of contrast. His clear grey orbs were 
honest and tolerant as ever, and the old happy 
smile had returned to his face. 

•' Yes," said Lawrence Routh to himself, after 
eyeing him critically, " a sensitive man — a re- 
Ugions man— the merest stranger might see that 
at a glance. It is implied in his organiza- 
tion, in the eddies of his blood and in the con- 
formation of his brain. Had he been born a 
Mahometan or a Buddhist, he must still have 
been religious— perhaps a dancing Dervish— or 
a Fakeer ; who can tell about these things ? 
Love, reverence, and all the species of that 
genera are inseparable from his being. But I 
— I am differently made — " and he ended ab- 
ruptly, remembering how a short time since he 
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had hated this man, with the old savage instinct 
of a raging, consuming jealousy, 

" After all, the prospects of my child will not 
be so very bad ?" said Bryan interrogatively — 
breaking in upon the lawyer's reverie. 

" No, no,'* answered Lawrence Routh, turning 
again to the pervading litter of papers, and 
waiting for a minute to reH3onsider and calcu- 
late in his cool methodical manner, — " you 
have done much to clear the estate, in a won- 
derfully short time. In a few years it may be 
altogether free from mortgage and loan. I 
always thought the property might be suscep- 
tible of considerable improvement, but it must 
have been a very diflScult task for you to put 
things so thoroughly in working trim." 

"There was only the prima facie diflSculty of 
getting rid of the idle and drunken tenants, 
and deciding arbitrarily on the new relations 
of landlord and tenant. But mere threaten- 
ing availed in most of the seemingly desperate 
cases ; we have not had to resort to very severe 
measures. It was a miserably shortsighted 
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policy, even as far as his own pocket was con- 
cerned, which my poor brother adopted. If you 
want to make your poorer neighbours honest 
and true, you must trust them as well as help 
them, and you must teach them also to trust 
you. This is a materialistic, harsh, grinding 
age ; harsh especially to those who supply its 
wants by labour," continued Bryan, warming 
to his subject. 

Mr. Routh gave a sort of grunt, a grunt 
which might have been taken for assent or dis- 
sent, whichever way you might choose to take it. 
His face did not supply any commentary upon 
the grunt. 

" I suppose you would say that it is better to 
have some form of faith than none," continued 
Bryan, his enthusiasm by no means damped by 
the grunt. ** You and I don't agree in many 
things, but surely you must admit it to be a 
condition, a sine qua non of nobleness, that a 
man should attempt to rise to a higher level than 
himself. Now you know we found Collingford 
stagnating in that sort of evil which may be 
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best described as a negation of all goodness — ^a 
deprivation of all truth. 

It was not so bad a state of things, perhaps, 
as might have been expected, considering the 
utter ignorance, the desperate heathenism of 
the people. The reason I enter into this is just 
because I must remind you that, as the Rector 
is old, the patronage of the living falls to me, 
and, in the event of my decease, to my wife in 
the interests of my son. It is she who mean- 
while will have to teach Christianity — she has 
done so already, I think, by her example. If I 
could count upon life, I would undertake to let 
you see the land, after a time, let out to thrifty 
tenants, and paying as well as any land in Eng- 
land." He concluded with a beaming face, rub- 
bing his hands together with undisguised joynt 
the lawyer's acknowledgment of the sucoess of 
his projects. 

" You talk of your death very quietly," saidMr. 
Bouth, still eyeing the mankeenly to whomhuman 
life had been no sad and lonely mystery, and to 
whom Death was no terrible plimge into the dark. 
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but simply an entrance into a Father's home: — he 
wished to see how much of this was real. " We 
all know how you have fought with difficulties, 
and — forgive me for saying so — ^how nobly you 
have struggled where many another would 
have succumbed. I see no need to talk so 
quietly of the possible failure of all your efforts. 
You may have years of usefulness still before 

you." 

" Perhaps, and perhaps not," answered Bryan, 
quietly. "After all, what difference does it 
make ? Thirty or forty years, and the mystery 
must be solved for most of us. It is God's in- 
stant which men call years. 1 am not going to 
pretend to a willingness to leave this life which 
I have — ^lately at least — ^found rich and satisfy- 
ing beyond my expectation, before I am called 
to do so. We have all heard of men whom the 
joy of dying has literally kept alive, proving for 
a time a stimulant to life." 

*' Mere fanaticism, " interrupted Lawrence 
Boiith scornfully. 

" I did not say they were &natic8. But I 
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was going to add that I am not one of those 
men. I have formed ties which bind me to life, 
which would be terrible to break. And the doc- 
tors say a winter or two abroad may set me 
going. It was too late to go this year, or we 
talked of Nice. The prospect of such a change 
was pleasant enough, I assure you. I am afraid 
idleness has quite demoralized me. I am not 

near the man I was. ^But that good fellow 

Frank Dillon mistook the cause of our hesitation 
— ^he suspected we wanted funds. I must tell 
you how he burst in upon us one day with the 
news that I was going suddenly to set the world 
on fire, and that fifteen hundred pounds had 
been oflered for the last of my unfinished pic- 
tures. As if he didn't know I should instantly 
detect the ruse ; — that it was he himself who 
had oflered the money." 

"Did you get him to confess it? He can 
well afford it. Few generous men are such 
Croesuses as Frank Dillon." 

" I couldn't possibly take a fancy sura for my 
picture — a sum which had not been earned in 
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the legitimate way, when he had done so much 
for me already. The worst of it was that my 
wife was laughing and crying by turns, and it 
was painful to disabuse her of the pleasant de- 
lusion. When I tried to do so, Dillon got be- 
hind her, and made such abominable faces at 
me, as to emulate Garrick himself." 

" Well, I am glad to see you so cheerful," 
said Lawrence Routh, rising to go. " Cheerful- 
ness in illness gives the best hope of cure ; it is 
worth all the drugs in the pharmacopoea." 

Sick men are privileged, and the lesson of 
sickness had done a good deal to dissipate 
Bryan's reserve. 

" The apophthegm holds good," he said, " for 
you as well as me. Routh, I wish I could see 
you really happy, with happiness independent 
of external circumstances." And he looked 
earnestly at his friend, with a face inspired, as 
if the flame of inward emotion were permitted 
to play over and glorify his pale features. 

" Humph," said the lawyer, not best pleased 
at this unexpected invasion on his personality. 
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** Happiness is a mere question of words. Put 
most people's happiness to the cmcible and it is 
gone. It generally consists in a negative state, 
the mere absence of care. Yon are happy in 
your way ; I am content in mine. 'Tis with 
our judgment as our watches, none go just 
aUke, but each believes his own." 

Bryan did not pursue the subject, but alluded 
again to his anxiety about the will. 

" It can be done in a few days ; it is simple 
enough in all conscience, you don't suspect me," 
added the lawyer with a sort of smile (Bryan's 
bonhommie was infectious), " of wanting to make 
a lucrative thing out of it f " 

" No — I must be patient. I never despaired 
of securing a moderate competency for my 
child if I had only time. But the question is 
now what rate of interest will be safest for the 
future prospects of my son, with the old debts 
only just clearing off? Routh," he said sudden- 
ly, as if recollecting it, " before you go, tell me 
— won't you? — ^why did you refuse at first to 
be one of the trusteesf There is no one to my 
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mind, who could be a safer guardian of my 
child's interests — ^what objection had you V 

There was silence for a minute. Lawrence 
Routh looked from the sick man to a picture 
hanging above his sofa, of a fair girl with pale 
face, and big, true, loving eyes — a picture which 
reminded ot a Scheffer or a Delaroche. It was 
tlie. first sketch Bryan had made for the more 
finished study which had been bought by 
Dillon. 

"I was thinking — excuse me, — I have not 
seen her since she left Curzon Street ; but you 
have mentioned her once or twice. I was 
thinking of your wife." 

" My wife I" — ^in surprise. 

" Yes," said the lawyer, trying to speak in- 
differently, but walking to the window, and 
turning his face away from Bryan. " Ah, you 
don't understand. Well, never mind, I think I 

was a fool to suppose By-the-by, you talk 

to me about happiness, and you haven't offered 
me your congratulations ; — a breach in your 
character for gallantry, isn't itf" 
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" My coDgratulations 1" echoed Bryan, in still 
greater astonishment. 

" To be sure I What, you didn't know that 
1 was married. Where have you lived? It 
was an eight-days' wonder that an old fellow 
like myself should carry off the prize after all. 
What message will you send to Sara ?" 

" Sara Trevanion I" 

" Sara Routh It won't make any difference," 

he added, suddenly turning round with changed 
voice and gesture. " Shake hands and good- 
bye, Bryan. Trust me, you and yours shall 
ever be safe from contamination through me or 
my belongings." 

" I don't fear," said Bryan calmly. " Good- 
bye — perhaps it will be better for all of us — at 
least for the present." 



After Mr. Routh had gone Bryan deserted the 
study and the papers, and wandered about the 
house in search of his wife, whom he found in 
her bed-room — as usual, playing with her child. 
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Who is it who says that even a plain woman 
looks absolutely beautiful, -when her face is 
radiant with unselfish mother-love ? I am not 
sure that I can entirely subscribe to the notion, 
but I am sure that Bryan was more than satis- 
fied with his choice, as he gazed contentedly at 
the picture before him. 

There was peace and tranquillity expressed 
in every line of his face, as he followed Char- 
ley's movements about the room. He rather 
liked her imarranged toilette, and careless white 
wrapper. The thick dark hair made a shade 
about her delicate face ; and one dainty arm was 
half losing itself in the sleeve as she held uptbe 
baby for Bryan's admiration. 

" Isn't it rather a bore?" said the father, draw- 
ing back, and refusing to take it. " Isn't it 
sticky-fingered and wet-lipped — a little dribbly 
nuisance? — and doesn't it * crumple and rum- 
ple ' all your gowns I " 

" Sticky-fingered and wet-lipped, indeed I" 
said Charley, indignantly. **^I have a low opin-* 
ion of people who can speak against children." 

VOL. in. X 
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** I am wonderfblly happy,^ said Bryan, in 
the aame breath. ^ I wonder if it is happiness 
which gives me sach an enervated feeling, as 
if rest were delicions, as if I liked to be idle. I 
don't know what the people mean when they 
seem to think I need their pity." 

It seemed simple, and yet a miracle, that he 
should be so resigned — that there should be no 
languor or melancholy, no hopeless monotony in 
his life. 

Only two months ago things had seemed to 
be so dark. He remembered a day when he had 
been wheeledinto this veryroom, unable, through 
his utter prostration, to stand, and had gazed 
for a few minutes at his wife and new-bom 
child. Charley was sleeping ^th her &ce pale 
but composed, and her arms clasped round the 
in&nt which lay on her bosom. A sigh, almost 
a groan, had burst from him as he looked. But 

she never knew it ; she, who had whispered to 

« 

him a few days afterwards, when she was 
scarcely conscious of what she was saying, 
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" You are my husband — ^you will be mine 
for ever and ever. A hundred deaths could not 
loosen a link of the chain that binds us." 



x2 
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CHAPTER XXiri. 

T)RYAN continued to be so much better, that 
^ the necessity for wintering abroad was de- 
ferred to another year : and no one opposed the 
expression of his wish to visit town for a few 
days in the following May, to be present at the 
exhibition of his last pictures. He was still an 
enthusiast for his art ; perhaps it was his one 
weak point that he was over-anxious for the 
success of the efforts which were to be his last. 
" I would rather keep him away," said the 
little wife anxiously. " I was so thankful for the 
short winter days, and the hours of darkness ; 
when he could not even venture near the room 

4 

which used to be his studio. I was always a 
little jealous of that painting." 

But, in accordance with the medical advice, 
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she determined not to thwart him. They went 
to London by easy stages — ("Travelling en 
prince '* Bryan called it, laughing, when some 
knitted contrivance of Charley's was muffled 
about his throat, and his legs were carefully 
covered up with carriage rugs.) He had been 
confined to the house for some months, and ab- 
solutely revelled in the beauties of the outer 
world. The young green of the saplings, the 
white petals of the pear-trees, the scarce unfolded 
pink of the apple-blossom, and the woolly buds of 
myriads of half-opened leaves, appeared to him 
like new marvels of Creation* He declared he 
felt as if the circulating sap was invigorating 
his own veins with a fresh sense of being; 
whilst he rhapsodized on the freshness of the 
breeze and the colour of the sky, as only an 
invalid who had been debarred for a time from 
these pleasures could possibly have done. 

There seemed to be a subtle' charm about 
everything to him — every chord within him 
was vibrating to the sense of beauty around 
him, and every nerve seemed to be sympathiz*- 
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ing with the falness of a Kfe that had been si- 
lently preparing all these months of a death 
which had only been apparent — ^an intermedi- 
ate sleep. 

^^ I am like a blind man seeing colour for the 

9 

first time. The land seems to be suddenly 
flooded with sunshine. I wish I could write a 
chorale of light — a symphony of shade ; I am 
afraid it sounds like bombast/' he exclaimed, 
with all the enthusiasm of a schoolboy, as they 
took the diive to CoUingford, which they had 
taken the year before. 

" What a child it is 1" said Charley, patroniz- 
ingly. "Well, I suppose it is a little better than 
being shut up in one room. How you used to 
nod over the novels I chose for you, and pre- 
tend you were reading them, when all the time 
you were peeping over the pages at Boy." 

"There was something else besides *Boy' 
better worth looking at; and now and then, 
when you thought I wasn't noticing it, I saw a 
naughty, woe-begone face, that I hope to see 
no longer. The first song I shall make you 
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sing will be 'Away dull care;' and we must 
have some singing soon, little wifie, from your 
lips. What colours 1 — what scents 1 — ^what a 
medley of sights and sounds I Look at the 
distant radges of those hills melting away into 
burnished lilac I Look at the clouds like peaks 
of snow I There's nothing like being ill for 
opening a fellow's dull eyes." 

"Your eyes were always more open than 
other people's." 

" No, I don't think they were, or they are 
more open now. Is it not wonderful, after all, 
how blessings may come to us in the garb we 
never bargained for ? They knock at our doors 
in black trailing garments ; we open, and our 
expected sufferings are transmuted into joys." 

She did not answer. Bryan's enthusiasm 
raised him on a platform a good deal above 
her. She was not yet ready to admit that 
suffering could be so easily brought to a climax 
in joy. 

" I see you think," he said, a little damped by 
her silence, " that idleness has demoralized me, 
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made a fool of me* I am not near the man I 
was, in some wayg, I know — ^ 

He couldn't finish his speech, for the case 
was becoming serious. Charley's slim little fin- 
gers were placed on his lips, and h^ voluble 
disclaimer " No — no — ^NO," forie-fortissimoi was 
rising to such a piteh that the driver might 
have heard it. 

«'HushI hush I" he said, smiling, and freeing 
himself gently from the little Quaker-gloved 
hand; ^^if I do have to end my days in an 
idiot asylum, I see I must accuse you of having 
hastened the catastrophe. Most men are made 
fools of by their wives, one time or another." 

They went that night to the house of a friend ; 
and, on the morning of May 3rd, Bryan set off 
with Charley to visit the Exhibition. The place 
was densely crowded. They passed through the 
rooms, in search of a small, impretending land- 
scape — the very last picture which Bryan had 
painted. " Wifie's portrait " was well hung, and 
so was the " Hypatia ;" but Charley knew that 
the same melancholy interest did not attach to 
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these paintings as to the little one on which Bry- 
an had been most actively engaged when the use 
of his brush had been forbidden to him for ever. 

They found it at last, huddled with many 
others in the octagon-room. 

It was a sea-piece, Bryan did not often 
paint landscapes; and, it must be confessed 
that, when he did so, he could not have pro- 
duced the elaborate geological and botanical 
studies, which are characteristic of our English 
art. He might rather have been accused of 
practising the French system, and endeavour- 
ing to make nature subservient to some intense 
sentiment of his own. He wedded the scene to 
his own rich fancy, his poet's thought. 

This sea-piece was full — as all his later pic- 
tures were — of quiet, restrained power, which, 
if it did not arrest the sympathies of the many, 
could not fail to enchain the hearts of the few. 
Bryan's art was not merely the reproduction of 
eJBFects which could be sensible to the most un- 
tutored perception. It was something infinitely 
more — a delicate insight into the innate mean- 
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ing of things, a glorification of some feeling 
which words could not have expressed. 

In the dim distance of this sea-piece thunder- 
ous clouds were rolling over a swirling mass of 
blackened waters, where a stranded vessel was 
sinking, every plank forced and straining, every 
inch of canvas torn. In the foreground there 
was a slant rent in the sky, and a gleaming 
line of light, cleaving the murderous shadows, 
fell concentrated on the figures of two men row- 
ing in a lifeboat &om the sinking ship. 

Turning to the name of the picture in the 
catalogue, you saw that the artist had called it 
" Into haven." 

It was not a painting to attract much notice, 
except fi:om those who could appreciate the 
marvellous shimmer of light in that break be- 
tween the clouds, and the eJBFect which depended 
principally upon the mysterious gradation and 
evanescence of interfused tints. But there was 
such an unutterable tenderness about it, sug- 
gesting strangest and saddest meanings, that, 
if you once began to notice it, you could not 
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look at it long without being almost surprised 
into tears. 

"Bryan will be disappointed," thought his 
appreciative wife. "Nobody seems to care 
about it ; and he thought it the best thing he 
ever painted. Oh ! how can people be so blind 
and dull 1'* 

But, as Bryan stood for a few minutes with 
a last sad look at the picture which, as his wife 
rightly guessed, he considered to be his master- 
piece, Charley noticed a lady who moved in 
front of them, and stood intently gazing at it. 
She was very tall, and richly dressed, with a 
strange picturesque grace about her that at- 
tracted all eyes, a fact to which she seemed to 
be utterly indifferent. Her heavy lace veil was 
suddenly raised, and Charley started eagerly 
and suddenly forward. The face disclosed was 
very beautiful ; a face she had known and loved 
— ^when it was — oh I how diJBFerent, to what it 
was now. The girlishness had quite gone out 
of this face ; happy youth and bright hope had 
fled from it for ever. Unrest was there, discon- 
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tent, and pride, with something of haughtiness 

* 

in the assurance of the manner. 

"Bryan^" Charley said, drawing back, and look- 
ing the other way, while she attempted to speak 
lightly, " don't you think we had better be going? 
I know you are sensitive about being caught 
hovering in the neighbourhood of your brain- 
children, and we have been here for five or six 
minutes." 

The sudden excitement in his wife's manner, 
and the unusual jar in her voice, arrested her 
husband's attention. He looked about him for 
the explanation of her nervousness, and his eyes, 
for the last time on earth, rested on the face of 
the woman who had exercised so important an 
influence over his fate. 

" Stay," he said, suddenly, repeating Charley's 
start, and becoming deadly white. 

Bryan never acted ; and, if he could have 
done so, it would have been impossible for him 
to appear unconscious of this presence. He 
stood for another minute rooted to the spot, 
giving a last long look at the face which was so 
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accustomed to be stared at by men, that it was 
unabashed and self-confident with the bearing 
of a queen, but not of a blushing girl. He 
searched it with his eyes anxiously through and 
through ; but the expression was impenetrable : 
he could not read what he wanted. Perhaps it 
was prouder than ever, perhaps colder; with 
the smile neither of peace nor of pleasure, the 
hard stereotyped smile which still parted her 
lips. He took in the arched neck, the lurking 
sparkle of haughty defiance in the eyes, and the 
firm contour of the face, which was more like 
tinted marble than a specimen of pure sculpture. 
He comprehended, as his wife had done, the full 
significance of these things, gave a sigh, ^ud 
turned away his head. 

Charley put her arm in his, and felt him 
tremble as he turned. She was ashamed of her- 
self for being inclined to chafe at this trembling, 
as she met the look of pity and sadness in his 
eyes. 

" It is fatality," she whispered. " We could 
not guess that she would be here.'* 
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Meanwhile Sara BtOl stood before the picture, 
unconscioiis of the neighbourhood of the head 
and hands which had created it, and which (she 
had heard all the story) wonld never create 
anything again. Lawrence Bonth was a suc- 
cessful man, and his rich young wife was very 
popular. She was surrounded, as usual, by 
people of her own " set," to use the ignominious 
slang of our day. But for once she forgot to 
smile assent on their observations. 

" Into haven," she read the name of the pic- 
ture, which she had purposely come into the 
octagon room to see. It was not on the line ; 
one needed to stoop down to get a good look 
at it. This was fortunate for Mrs. Bouth, since 
the picture touched some mysterious link in the 
chain of memory, 

" ^ P"®*'" *^«a°»." she thought, and a sudden 
flood of feeling swept her face. She too had 
had her dreams, her "little sentimentaKBms," 
her "smaU enthusiasms." as she caUed them 
now. But the worlri u -■ 

worid had treated them with 
ndicule, and now nVi^ -. , 

she could laugh at her 



own 
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absurdity. She threw up her head with her old 
proud gesture, and moved down the room, fol- 
lowed — as married women are not ashamed to 
be now — by men who slighted girls to win Mrs. 
Routh's favour. One carried her catalogue, two 
more, — ^hooked together as a sign of their supe- 
riority to most of the surroundings, — dragged 
languidly after her, ostentatiously parading their 
well-bred indifference and aristocratic exhaus- 
tion. 

"Who's that? — ^what a bewitching crea- 
ture I A Greek might demur to some of 
the outlines, but I'd wager anything his 
Venuses did not come up to that colouring,*' 
said a young artist excitedly, looking after the 
procession. 

"That's Routh's wife — do you know him? 
Capital fellow 1 By Jupiter 1 she looks proud, 
and no mistake 1 Sooner he than I ^" 

Bryan smiled rather absently, as he listened 
to the remarks of two of his friends. He did 
not feel inclined to respond to either sentiment, 
but looked from the woman who had been 



'vrtT' 



'■<"■ 
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called "bewitching," to his own serene, pa« 
tient-browed, gentle wife, — Charley with the 
dove-like voice, — Charley with the ox-like eyes, 
which made amends for the small unimportant 
face. He looked tenderly, protectingly, at the 
small, fragile, fairy-like thing, and thought how 
he liked the quietness and simplicity of her 
mode of dressing, and how he began to have a 
dislike to the rustle of silk. "But why,** he 
thought, " was she sitting so pale and silent, 
giving little heed to what was passing around 
her ? Was it possible that she had been afraid 
of this meeting! If so, it was better over. 
Did she not know that, if she had had nothing 
else to recommend her, her true nobility of soul 
and her loving, patient self-abnegation were in- 
finitely preferable to all mere material beauty I" 
• • • • • • 

Bryan wrote a note that evening, and took 
from his portfolio a carefully-executed sketch 
of his last picture, rolling it up with the note. 

" Charley," he said to his wife, as she nestled 
beside him, her head on his breast, " when the 
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time comes that we must part'' (she started 
and shivered) — " I did not say it would come 
soon ; but you know, darling, we are none of 
us immortal ; we must make provisions for that 
day " 

He waited. But she only bowed her head, 
knowing and understanding that more might 
be implied in his words than he actually said. 

"Charley, you must let me speak of it. I 
think we shall both of us be happier when we 
fece it. Do you think bodily presence makes so 
great a difference when the life of the soul is 
one ? Do you not know that we shall be re- 
united? You will be near me. I shall feel you 
with me still. Darling, I remember your re- 
minding me once how entirely you believed in 
the " communion of saints."- She looked up at 
him now with her clear luminous eyes, and it 
seemed to her that, as the light of the sunset 
shone fiill upon him, there was a glow as of 
rapture in his face. Gould she dare to interfere 
with the calm of this gi-eat peace, to interpose 
the shadow of her selfish repinings? 

VOL. in. Y 
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"My belovedl" she said. Her breath came 
(][uickly as she softly whispered the accentuated 
word. 

He drew her closer, and she continued aloud 
— her eager eyes shining with reproachfiil 
meaning. 

" Don't you know it would have been more 
blessed for me to have been your wife — ^if only 
for a few months — than to have lived a whole life- 
time with any one else ? If I had been told 
that you would have died in a week, don't you 
know that I would still have married you?" 

There was a little pause — one of those in- 
tense pauses which the clock may chronicle by 
instants, but which seem to us afterwards like 
hours of existence. He folded her in his arms 
and held her, heart to heart. 

"Wife," he said, after a minute, in a tone 
' which strangely quieted her eager, impassioned 
voice, " when I think of the parting which one 
day must come, I think of it as if our hands 
might be separated for a little while in a crowd, 
to be joined again at the end of the day. Per- 
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haps God may please that it may not be for 
long My work," he. continued dreamily, " is 
apparently unfinished, my training only just 
begun. I have not been suffered to open men's 
eyes to the beauty in God's world which has 
flooded my own soul. Perhaps I have thought 
too much of the mere physical beauty ; perhaps 
it was better for me to be undeceived. And yet 
when lam gone, dear, will you send this to — " 

" Yes." 

" But you have not heard to whom t" 

" I know, darling — I will send it to Sara — 
Mrs. Lawrence Routh. Poor Sara 1" 

^She used to have a heart, but her beat 
instincts have been warped — you must not 
judge of her as you see her now. I would 
make an effort to wake that heart; I would 
appeal once more to her sense of duty," said 
Bryan, slowly and thoughtfully. 

" I know," whispered the little wife, with 
tears in her eyes. " She loved you once — I could 
love her for that. But what's the good of it ? 
I can't help her. Poor Sara 1" 
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"Poor Saral" This of the woman she had 
seen that morning in the splendour of her mag- 
nificent beauty, her wealth, her pride; the 
woman who, in human probability, had years 
of life before her with her husband ! 

This, only this, spoken from the depths of 
her full heart ; the heart of the wife who feared 
that in a very short time she might be alone 
again in the world. 

But no one who knew her would have said, 
" Poor Charley 1" 



THE END. 
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VOL. II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 158. 

OoMTmns:— The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Pactions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
— Wilton Clourt — Last of a Noble Line — Powder^Plot Boom — Guy Pawkes — 
Origin of the Plot — Vinegar Hoi^se — Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London — ^November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower — Search for Gar- 
net — ^End of the English Jesuits — The Catholic Lords — ^Harry Percy — ^Tho 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour- The Escape— Pursuit 
— Dead in the Tower— Lady Prances Howard — ^Robert Carr— Powder Poisoning. 



Proh the Times: — *'AI1 the civilized world — Englifih, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedie* 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those tim&>wom 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe iu his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry XXL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Pitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
Prench Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Urey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
S'elds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Ueigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cattse celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by XiOrd and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume." 

Pbom the ATHBKiBnK .* — " The present volume is superior in sustained interest 
to that by which it was preceded. The whole details are so picturesquely narrated, 
that Ae reader is carried away by the narrative The stories are told witi^ such 
knowledge of new facts as to make them like hitherto unwritten chapters in our 
history." 

Prom the Moriokg Post: — '^Thls volume fascinates the reader's imagination 
and stimulates his curiosity, whilst throwing floods of pure light on several of the 
most perplexing matters of James the First's reign. Not inferior to any of the 
author's previous works of history in respect of discernment and logical soundness, 
it equals them iu luminous expression, and surpasses some of them in romantic 
interest" 
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ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Author of " A Book About the Clergy,** &c. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

GoHTBNTS :— The Croes Keys ; King Alfred's Expulsion from Oxford; Cliuma and In- 
mates; Classical Schools and Benefactions; Schools and Scholars; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it ; Colleges and Halls ; Stractoral Newness of 
Oxford ; Arithmetic gone Mad ; Bednction of the Estimates ; A Happy Family; 
Town and Gown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Biot ; St Scholastica ; 
King's College Chapel used as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Chnrch ; Ladies in Besi- 
dence ; Gownswomen of the 17th Century ; The ]Krch in the Bodleian ; Anlarian 
Bigour; Boyal Smiles : Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Boyal Pomps; 
Oxford in Arms; The Cavaliers in Oxford; Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford's Capitulation; The Saints Triumphant; Cromwellion Oxford; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch ; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Gardens 
and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; Terne Filii; The Constitution Club ; 
Nicholas Amhurst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Futnra 

**The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read vrith scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Post. 

" Those who turn to Mr. Jeafifreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Bich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A scholar-like fancy brigntens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
cicerone; full of information, full of knowledge, 'The Annals of Oxford' is a work 
which well deserves to be reiad, and merits a permanent niche in the library" — 
The OrapMe. 

*' Mr. Jeaffreson is, par excellenee, a popular writer. He chooses what is pic- 
turesque and of general interest * * No one can read these Annals of Oxford 
without feeling a very deep interest in their varied contents. * * Mr. Jeaffre- 
son's sketch of the University under the Stuarts and Georges is most entertaining 
and instructive." — Athenasum. 

*' These interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, but by all 
students of English history."— Vo/kn Bull 

" This work will add to Mr. Jeaffreson's reputation, not only as an agreeable 
writer, but a careful explorer, who carries on his investigations out of the beaten 
track. We have perused these goodly volumes with much interest They con- 
tain lively descriptions of many of the leading events in connexion with the rise 
and development of the University ; events, too, which have materially influenced 
our national history; and no unbiassed reader can glide through his pleasant 
pages without aclcnowledging the fair and candid spirit in which Mr. Jeaffreson 
has executed his task." — Oxford Chronicle. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jbafpkbson, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition. 2 vols 8vo. 308. 

** This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy"— 7%me». 

" Honest praise may be awarded to these volumes. Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
a large amount of curious information, and a rich store of facts not readily to be 
found elsewhere. The book will please, and it deserves to please, those who like 
picturesque details and pleasant gossipi"— /\i/{ Afall Qaxette. 
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A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Gaft. Townshend, 2nd Life Guards. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15a. 

**Gapt Townshend writes about the foreign lands he has visited with good hn- 
monr and intelligence. His pictnres of life in Algiers are vivid and truthful, and 
his narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is especially worthy of notice." — At?ienmun. 

" A thoroughly pleasant and agreeable book, full of picturesque descriptions of 
notable places, and the present condition, and appearance of some of the most in- 
teresting countries of Europe." — Examiner. 

** The most attractive and interesting book of travels of the season, full of acute 
observation, picturesque description, and exciting adventure." — United Service Mag, 

A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the Rev. 

G. MusaBAYE, M.A., Oxon. 2 vols., with Illastrations. 24b. 

**Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information, and good powers of obser- 
vation. His book is interesting and amusing. He sketches the Breton landscapes 
with force and spirit'*— Po^/ Mall Gazette. 

** Mr. Musgrave always writes pleasantly, and manages to combine instruction 
and entertainment in very agreeable proportiona"— i?a;amtner. 

** A valuable, pleasant, and instructive book.'* — Pott, 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Major F. Millinoen, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with Illustrations. 1 58. 

"" Major MIllingen*s Interesting volume reads pleasantly as a journal of travel 
in districts never that we know described before. Major Millingen is a shrewd 
observer. He gives an interesting account of the Eoords, and describes the mag- 
nificent scenery of the country with skill and felicity.'* — Saturday Reoxew. 

" A thoroughly Interesting work, which we heartily recommend.** — Examiner. 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Pabkbb Gillmobe (" Ubique"), author of " Gun, Rod, 
and Saddle,*^ &c. 1 vol. Svo, with niustrations. 158. 

" A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
Mr. G-illmore*8 work. It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of his pluck, 
enterprise and energy." — Pall Mall Oaxette. 

^ An interesting, amusing, and instructive book.** — Examiner. 

*' A volume of exceeding interest, full of exciting and spiritedly told adventure.'* 
—Sttndau Times. 

**Mr. Gillmore is a keen sportsman and a fearless explorer. His work Is full of 
Interest and adventure, and is as well written as it is amusing."— ifew«nyer. 

A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Walter 

Thobnbdbt. 2 vols, post 8vo, with lUustrations. 24s. 

** Mr. Thombury is deservedly popular as a pleasant, genial writer, and has writ- 
ten two most amusing volumes on some of the most interesting places in Eng- 
land, which we have read with considerable interest, and can heartily recom- 
mend. " — Examiner. 

*' All who know Mr. Thombury's racy, vivid, and vigorous style, and his plea- 
sant and graceful way of presenting information to the reader, will be sure to 
become familiar with his travels through England.**— Z>a«ly Telegraph. 

'* The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book many picturesque incidents and 
legendary anecdotes alike new and entertaining.** — Pall Mall Oaxette. 

** English tourists should get Mr. Thombury's charming book. It contains a large 
amount of topographicikl, historical, and social gossip." — Sun. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvet, of Ickwell Bury. 8yo, with Coloured Illustra- 
tions. (Juit Ready,) 
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THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other OolUteral Events. 
By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., &g. Third Edition, 1 voL 6b. 

" Dr. Gomming is the popniar exponent of a school of prophetic hiterpretation, 
and on this Hcore has established a claim to attention. EUs book furnishes an 
instmctiye collection of the many strange portents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and tiie gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of readers." — Times, March 6. 

*' A deeply interesting work. We commend it to all who wish for able and honest 
assistance in understanding the signs of the times/* — Record. 

** This book is intensely interesting from beginning to end, and is marked 
throughout by the same earnest and conscientious tone which characterises all Dr. 
Cununing's writings on this, his favourite snhlect."— London ScoUman. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal of 
Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. By Robert 
Herbert Stobt, Minister of Rosneath; with an Introductory 
Chapter by Mrs. Ouphant, author of " The Life of the Rev, Ed- 
ward Irving," &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 

^ We need make no apology to our readers for calling their attention to the life 
and writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an 
indelible mark on the annals of his country. It is but a small thing for a man to 
leave a mere name behind him, even though that name be famous ; it is a far 
higher merit to bequeath to posterity a living influence, *and this Dr. Lee has cer- 
tainly accomplished. We cordially conmiend the perusal of this book to every- 
body."— IVmei. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hbpworth Dixon, 

Author of * New America,* &c. Fourth Edition, with A New 
Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. SOs. 

**Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work." — Examiner. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara; A 

Biography : Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 
William Gilbert. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 2 Is. 

*^ A very interesting study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 
for biography. That Mr. GUbert wUl succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted."— .Soiurday iZmw. 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwards, l vol. 8vo, with fine Portrait. 16b 

i«r»5;?»f!Si"®i'**\y hiteresting, readable, and truistworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
tostin^veiy looked to for a life of Eossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
^2?;,. fin^ ?i ?. features of Eosslni's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
It- r^iiifni ir® , "^ ^*^Ue it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea of 
its subject, Is as interesting as a noveL"-^i«Ktay Timn, 
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TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

"An amuRing volume. Mr Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he lias set forth in a lively and agreeable style. The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculated to interest others as well" — Daily Neios. 

** A very good book of its kind. The author is an enthusiastic naturalist, taking 
especial interest in entomology. He is also quick to observe the physical aspects 
of nature, and the leading characteristics of the people he visits. He has come 
across some very humorous incidents in his travels, and these he always describee 
in a lively and amusing style." — Globe. 

FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID, AND OTHER HISTORIC STUDIES. By A. Baillib Cochrane, 
M.P. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 21s. 
" A pleasant, interesting, and entertaining work.''— DaUp Newt. 

EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of Three Ladies. 

By Agnes Smith. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 

**A pleasantly written record of Eastern Travels in Turkey, Bgypt, Palestine, 
and Greece. Written by a lady, and narrating the pilgrimage of ladies, it has an 
interest of its own. The tone is devout, and altogether the book deserves our 
warm commendation." — Record. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden. 1 vol. post Svo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

" A pleasantly-written volume;"— Pa/i Mall Gazette. 
. "Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will share her pleasura 
Her work is easy and flnent in style, lively and pleasant in matter.'* — Athenaeum. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Mabquis of Lobne. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute." — Tinia. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
^ A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily Newt. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mb8. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England/ &o. 1 vol. 
crown Svo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. Svo, 5s. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. 11- 

lustrated by the Marchioness of Hastings. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

** *The Wandering Lights' — the first of the 'Fairy Fancies* — is a more beautiful 
production, truer to the inspiration of Nature, and more likely to be genuinely 
attractive to the imagination of childhood, thJein the famous 'Story without an 
End.*" — Exixminer. 
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RALPH THE HEIR. By Anthony Trollope, 

author of " Framley Parsonage," &o. 3 vols. (In April.) 

HER OWN FAULT. By Mrs. Spender, author of 

" BrotLers-in-Law," &c. 3 vols. 

MARQUIS AND MERCHANT. By Mortimeb 

CSouJNB. 3 yols. 

RIDDLES OF LOVE. By Sidney Laman Blak- 

CHABD. 3 vols. 

" This very pleasant novel is a picture of real life, fall of interest Mr. Blanduurd*! 
pen is always elegant, fluent, and pointed.'*— J/omtn^ Advertiser. 

RODERICK. By the Author of "John Arnold." 3 v. 

** A pleasing, bright, and decidedly amusing no\Q\."—Meuenger. 

MARTHA. By William Gilbert, author of " Shir- 
ley Hall Asylum," &c. 3 vols. 

** ' Martha ' is one of Mr. Gilbert's best books. The character of Martha is an 
admirable picture. Mr. Gilbert has given it a reality and power which will secure 
it a permanent recognition in English literature.** — Spectator. — " A thoroughly good 
novel" — Daily News, — " A story of remarkable interest It is full of merit" — Post, 
— " The best of Mr. Gilbert's novels. It is a book of extraordinary interest, viva- 
city, and power. The narrative is worked out with the skill only attained by great 
geniu&" — John Bttll. 

CHECKMATE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, author 

of " Uncle Silas," &c. 3 vols. 

" A very well written novel The plot is constructed with wonderful ingenuity.** 

— Examiner. " Written with masterly i)ower." — Olobe. " From the first 

page to the d^Jiouement the author excites, sustains, and baffles our curiosity.*' — 

PcUl Mall Gazette. " A thrilling story. "—/Spectofor. " This exciting novel 

is redundant with such power and consummute art that an enthralling interest 
takes complete possession of the reader." — Messenger. 

DRAWN FROM LIFE. By Archibald Forbes, 

Special Military Oorrespoiident of the Daily News. 3 vols. 

'* We cordially recommend this book. It certainly merits success. Our author, 
the excellent special correspondent of the Daily News, a Highlander, describe* 
Highland life with accuracy ; a soldier, he depicts a soldier's career with spirit 
The narrative, moreover, is exciting and romantic." — Athenaeum. 

*^ A healthy, manly book, which interests by its honest purpose and by its graphic 
delineations of scenes which we can readily believe are all drawn from life." — 
Examiner. 

*• A thoroughly well written and interesting story.*' — Daily News. 

"This narrative is full of life and interest"— /Stondarrf. 

" This work is far more interesting than nineteen out of twenty novels." — Seotsnum. 

TWO FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Percy Fitz- 

OBRALD, M.A., author of " Bella Donna," &c. 3 vols. 

** A very attractive and enthralling tale. It is one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's pen. The character of the Doctor is a masterpiece, 
and his two daughters are as charming and delightful heroines as novel reader 
could desire."— «Sun. 

" A fresh, natural, and humorous story, excellently put together, and growing in 
interest to the very end.'— Echo. 
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MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

"There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a 
clear, unaffected style. She has a decided gift for depicting character; while the 
descriptions of scenery scattered up and down the book convey a distinct pio- 
torial impression to the reader. The scenes in Florence are singularly rich in 
local colouring and picturesque detaila All this part of the narrative is very in- 
terestingly told. It reads iike the experiences of an actual life.*' — Times. 

** This book is full of life and colour. The scenes hi which the incidents are laid 
pourtray the experiences of a mind well stored to begin with, and quick to receive 
impressions of grace and beauty. Finally, there is not a line in it that might not 
be read aloud in the family circle." — Pall MaU Oeuette. 

" This story presents a number of vivid and very charming pictnrea Indeed, 
the whole book is charming. It is interesting in both character and story, and 
thoroughly good of its kind,'* — Saturday Review. 

" A book which can be read with genuine pleasure. The aim of the story is high 
and its moral excellent, and the ' Little Lady' is thoroughly worthy of her name." 
Athenmtm. 

"Oneof the most remarkable and most interesting tales which has been for 
some time submitted to the public." — Morning Pott. 

SIE HARRY HOTSPUR. By Anthony Trollope, 

anther of " Framley Parsonage," &c. 1 voL IDs. 6d. 

** In this novel we are glad to recognise a return to what we must call Mr. TroV> 
lope's old form. The characters are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the 
book may do good to many readers of both sexea" — Timet. 

'**Sir Harry Hotspur,' it appears to us, is decidedly more successful than any 
other of Mr. Trollope's shorter stories. The author has shown in this brilliant 
novelette that he can interest his readers by rapid and direct sketching as well as 
by the minute details and patient evolution of little traits of character that mark 
his larger worka No reader who begins to read this book will lay it down until 
the last page is turned." — Atfienaum. 

"A novel of remarkable power." — Examiner. 

" One of Mr. Trollope's very best talea"— jSfpectotor. 

THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &c. 3 v. 

^ The novel-reading public may look forward to no small pleasure in the per- 
usal of this latest issue of one of their best and favourite writers. It is bright and 
sparkling, and full of keen observation, as well as of a genial, kindly philosophy." — 
Saturday Review. 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of "John Hali- 

fax, Gentleman," &c. 3 vols. 

**A very good novel — a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sym- 
pathy wiUi human natxu^ and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. 

DIARY OF A NOVELIST. By the Author of 

" Rachers Secret," " Nature's Nobleman," &c. 1 voL 

*' There is much to like about this book. It is graceful, feminine, and unaffected ; 
the writing is lucid and fluent, and we put down the book with a most favourable 

impression." — Pall Mall Qazette. " A book to read, not once, but many timea 

All who can do so should possess it for themselvea" — Literary World. 

QUEEN OF HERSELF. By Alice King. 3 vols. 

** Miss King writes gracefully and with good purposa Her novels are always 
interesting, and ' Queen of Herself ' is true, vivid, and marked by unusual power." 
— Examiner. " A story of the very best clasa" — Meutngtr. 
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Puhlished annually, in One Vol, roytil 8vo, with the Arms beautifultjf 
engraved, handeomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d. 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE POETIETH EDITIOH FOB 18 71 IS NOW EEADY. 

LoDOB*B Peebaob AND Babometaob 18 acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and anthentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, tin 
type being kept cottstantlv standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronete of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the Hoose of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Qreat Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the lloyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood KoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peera 



The Archbishops and Bishops of Englaxtd, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
theu- Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Conunoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trana- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book.'* — Timet. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supei-sede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the d&j."—Po$t. 

*' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage It is the standard 
-authority on the subject."— <S<amJard 
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I.— SAM SLICE'S NATTTBE AND HUMAN NATTTBE. 

**The first volnme of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doabtless be a very snccessfol undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a c'ear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

II.-nJOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

**■ The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
tuccesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— iScofoman. 

III.— THE GBESGENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

'* Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and must lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

•* * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athmmum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
^ A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tares of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Pott 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

**The reputation of this book will stand as long as tliat of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Ite remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
Bub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of he very best ■pecimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— if«M«n^er. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BISGOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJE POPES. 

** A pictnreMme book on Rome and its ecclesiaatical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special sahject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal dominatioa" — AtfunaBum. 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In ' A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athmmun. 

X.— THE OLD OOTJET STJBTJEB. By LEIGH EJUSn. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for Uie best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Ob$erver. 

XI.— MAEOAEET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
tfaemselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about It quite charming ''^Athefueum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap .Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.** — Examiner, 

Xin.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WAEBTJHTON. 

**ThiB last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Olobe. 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCRACY. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER EING OF ARMS. 
**■ It were impossible to praise too highly this most Interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high TepataXioxL*'— -Sunday Timei. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

'» We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and full of oppor^ 
tune instruction.*' — Times. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.*' — Fott. 

XVm.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of JeauM 
D'Albret, and tiie narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — PoU. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.'' 
** If asked to classify this work, w eshould give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
Tbe Caxton&' "— ^Standard 
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(continued.; 
XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FOEUM. 

BY PETETt BdRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.** — lUustrcOed News, 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
fall of delicate character^painting." — Athenasum. 

XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author/' — Saturday Review. 

XXm.— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

" We commend *■ Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — AtTienseum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

*' A delightful book." — AtJienaBum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.** — LomceL 

XXV.— NO CHUECH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.** — Athenseum. 

XXVL— MISTEESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is inatme 
tive." — Athenaeum. *' A charming tale charmingly to\±'^— Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

*' ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timet. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.'*— Examiner. 

XXVm.— LES MISEEABLES. By VIOTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it aa a 
whole ; it abounds, page after psige, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of geuius." — Quarterly Revieu. 

XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
" It i not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and charmizig book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will like. This k 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it" — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

'* A good book on a most interesting theme.*' — limes. 

"A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in eivery gallery of religious biography. There are few lives tilat wiH be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and conBola.tAoiL"^Saturday Review. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long^felt deBideratam, It is oopiooi, 
earnest and eloqaeo.V'-Ed^iburgh Re^Uw. 

IS 
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(continued.) 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one whoposBesBes a great talent for writing, m 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St 01ave*s * is the work of an aitisl 
The whole book is worth reading." — AtTtenaeum, 

XXXII.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICAN HUMOUE. 

** Dip where yon will into the lottery of fan, yon are sore to draw out a priza "—Poit. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been writtea The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all trae to nature, and has entangled them in a story 
which keeps us in suKpense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce * Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OP HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that peryadet 
the work from the first page to the last" — Atftefueum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" ' Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athenaum. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — Post 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax ' Bx>eak8 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of lifa" — Examiner. "Few men, and no 
women, will read 'A Noble Life ' without finding themselves the better." — Spectator. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well" — Times. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pcdl Mall Got. 
"We redbmmend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dizon'B very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIIL— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

** ' Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deex)eBt human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelinga" — AtJienceum, 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenmim. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 

" A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

" This is a very interesting novel : wit, humour, and keen observation abound in 
evftry page while the characters are life-like." — Times. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
" • David Elj^brod ' is a novel which is the work of a man of true genius, and dis- 
plays an original vein of reflection. There is much in his book besides a plot — ^there is 
good writing, there is good thought, and there is a strong religious feeling which will 
attract the highest class of readerB."~7^OTi«s. 
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